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BERKELEY’S DENIAL OF MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCE 


1. Preliminary Clarification. Before considering Berkeley’s argu- 
ments it will be wise to ask what is commonly understood by 


‘material substance,’ and in what sense Berkeley denied its ex- 


istence. For he always maintains that he is denying only the 
theories of certain scientists or philosophers, e.g., the Newton- 
ians, Descartes, and Locke. He asserts that his own view admits 
the existence of all that plain men understand by ‘bodies’ or 
‘material things’. It will also be wise to clear up beforehand the 
notions of ‘perception’ and ‘sensation’. These preliminaries will 
take up a considerable part of the paper. 

1.1. What do we understand by a ‘material thing’? It is always 
dangerous for philosophers to dogmatise about the opinions of 
plain men. What one ascribes to them is in fact an inference, 
drawn partly from one’s introspection of oneself in one’s ‘plainer’ 
moments, and partly from the phraseology of everyday speech 
in the few languages with which one is familiar. There is always 
a risk of putting into the mouths of babes and of sucklings what 
could have occurred only to the wise and prudent. But, provided 
that one is alive to the risks that one is taking, there is no great 
harm in taking them. 

It seems to me that a plain man means by a ‘solid body’ or a 
‘bit of matter’ something which has all the following character- 
istics. (1) It is literally extended. It is bounded by a closed 
surface and has an outside and a front. (2) It is literally per- 
vaded throughout its volume and over its surface with certain 
extensible qualities, e.g., colors, temperature, roughness or 
smoothness, and so on. (3) It is a centre from which there 
emanate certain sensible ‘atmospheres’, which form a kind of 
aura about it, e.g., a characteristic field of sound in the case of 
a tolling bell or a waterfall, a characteristic field of odour in the 
case of an apple, a field of sensible warmth in the case of a 
radiator, and so on. (4) Some of the qualities mentioned under 
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headings (2) and (3) are revealed by some of our senses and 
others by others. But the very same part of the same body, e.g., 
the upper face of a certain coin, has at the same time qualities 
proper to various senses, e.g., colour, temperature, and textural 
qualities. It has temperature and texture when one is looking at 
it and not touching it and therefore is sensibly aware only of its 
colour; and it has colour when one is touching it and not looking 
at it and therefore is sensibly aware only of its temperature and 
its texture. Moreover, it has temperature, when one is only 
looking at it, in precisely the same sense in which it has tempera- 
ture when one is feeling it; and when one is only touching it 
it has colour in precisely the same sense in which it has colour 
when one is looking at it. Lastly, it may have extensible quali- 
ties which none of our senses are fitted to reveal to us. (5) Be- 
side having extensible qualities, which it may present to us 
sensibly, a bit of matter has certain causal or dispositional prop- 
erties, active or passive. Among these may be mentioned inertial 
mass, impenetrability, greater or less elasticity and so on. (6) 
The same person can perceive the same part or different parts 
of the same bit of matter on various occasions by means of the 
same sense or different senses. (7) Different persons can perceive 
the same part or different parts of the same bit of matter, by 
means of the same sense or different senses, on the same occasion. 
(8) A bit of matter can exist, and change or remain unaltered, 
and act upon or be acted upon by other bits of matter, at times 
when no one is perceiving it. None of its extensible qualities or 
its powers is altered or abolished or reinstated by its becoming 
or ceasing to be perceived. 

I do not say that all or any of these common sense beliefs are 
true. But I do say that, unless there be particulars which answer 
to all these eight conditions, then there are no ‘bodies’ or ‘ma- 
terial things’ in the plain straightforward sense of these phrases. 

It is worth while to notice that philosophers who have ex- 
plicitly or implicitly denied that there are material things, have 
done so for one or another of two fundamentally different rea- 
sons. One of these is much more radical than the other. The 
more radical line is to argue that the notion of one or more of 
the characteristics which enter into the notion of ‘material 
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thing’ involves a contradiction, and therefore that nothing 
could possibly have that characteristic. This is the line taken, 
e.g., by Leibniz and by McTaggart. They argue that nothing 
could possibly be extended, because to be extended would entail 
consequences—e.g., being composed of parts which are them- 
selves composed of parts and so on without end—which are 
palpably absurd. The other way is to argue that, although each 
of the characteristics involved in the notion of ‘material thing’ 
may severally belong to something or other, yet, collectively they 
could not be combined in any one particular. This is in fact the 
line which Berkeley takes. According to him, there are particu- 
lars which are extended, particulars which are coloured, par- 
ticulars which have sensible hotness, and so on. But, in the first 
place, no particular which had colour could possibly have tem- 
perature, none which had temperature could possibly have 
colour, and so on. And, secondly, every such particular is con- 
fined in its existence to some one particular occasion in the 
mental history of some one particular person. He calls such par- 
ticulars ‘ideas’. Then again, according to him, there are also 
particulars which are persistent, capable of acting and being 
acted upon, and which exist independently of being perceived. 
But these are all unextended, and it is meaningless to ascribe to 
them colour, temperature, motion-or-rest, etc., or to suppose 
that they could be perceived by means of any conceivable sense. 
They are in fact minds or spirits; their activity consists in voli- 
tion, and their passivity in being caused to have sensations or 
images by telepathic or immanent action. 

1.2. Perception and Sensation. Berkeley unfortunately uses the 
one word ‘perceive’ to cover two quite different, though closely 
interconnected, kinds of experience. One is the non-inferential 
cognition which we take ourselves to have of material things 
and of certain physical events by means of sensation. This is the 
kind of experience which one would naturally express by say- 
ing: ‘I see a cow over there’, ‘I am touching a bit of ice’, ‘I see 
a flash of lightning’, ‘I hear a bell tolling’, and so on. The other 
kind of experience is having a sensation or quasi-sensation. 
When Berkeley is being careful he no doubt intends to mark 
this distinction by the use of the phrases ‘perceive’ and ‘immedi- 
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ately perceive’ respectively. When he uses ‘perceive’ in the wide 
sense it includes, besides what he calls ‘immediate perception’, a 
great deal of what he would call ‘suggestion’. He takes the 
latter to consist of images, evoked through association by an 
immediate perception. But generally he uses ‘perceive’ for what 
he should describe as ‘immediately perceive’. This is a dangerous 
practice, and it is well to avoid it altogether. I shall use ‘per- 
ceive’ only in the usual sense, in which the proper grammatical 
object of the verb is the name or a description of some material 
thing or physical event, e.g., ‘a cow’, ‘a brown, round, flat bit 
of copper’, ‘a flash of lightning’, and so on. I shall use the tech- 
nical word ‘sense’ as equivalent to what Berkeley in his more 
careful moments would describe as ‘immediately perceive’. 
Even if we confine ourselves to using ‘perceive’ in the way 
just mentioned, there is still a tiresome ambiguity about it, 
which we must now notice. ‘Perceive’, when so used, is a general 
name for seeing, hearing, touching, etc. Now it is customary to 
use such words as ‘see’, ‘hear’, ‘touch’, etc., only with the im- 
plication that the following two conditions are fulfilled. (i) That 
the experience is veridical, at any rate in its main outlines, i.e., 
that there is in fact a certain one body or physical event, answer- 
ing pretty clearly to the description which the experient would 
naturally give of the object which he claims to be perceiving at 
the time. (ii) That the experience is normally evoked. In the case 
of normal perception this means that it is evoked by light coming 
to the experient’s eyes directly or indirectly from a region out- 
side his body. In the case of auditory perception it means that 
it is evoked by sound-waves coming to the experient’s ears di- 
rectly or indirectly from an external source. And similarly 
mutatis mutandis for other cases. If we believe that ezther of these 
conditions is unfulfilled, we should not commonly ‘say that a 
person is ‘seeing’ or ‘hearing’ or in general ‘perceiving’. Sup- 
pose, e.g., that I knew or believed that a person, who claimed 
to be seeing an oasis in the desert or to be hearing a voice, was 
dreaming or hallucinated. Then it would be contrary to usage 
for me to say: ‘He is seeing an oasis’ or ‘He is hearing a voice’. 
I might say: ‘He seems to himself to be seeing an oasis’ or ‘He 
seems to himself to be hearing a voice’. Or, if I were making my 
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statement in writing, I might put the words ‘see’ or ‘hear’ in 
inverted commas. Suppose, again, that I knew or believed that 
a person’s visual or auditory experience corresponded to a cer- 
tain distant scene or event so closely as to exclude all question 
of chance-coincidence. And suppose that I knew that the ex- 
perience could not possibly have been evoked in him directly or 
indirectly by light-waves or sound-waves coming to his body 
from the region of that distant scene or event. Then, again, it 
would be contrary to ordinary usage for me to say: ‘He saw 
such and such a scene’ or ‘He heard such and such a sound’. I 
should say: ‘He seemed to himself to see it’ or ‘He seemed to 
himself to hear it’; and I should add: ‘But really it must have 
been a case of telepathy or clairvoyance or clairaudience’. Here 
the experience is veridical, but not normally evoked. 

It is evident, then, that we need a word which shall be purely 
descriptive and shall not carry with it any implications either of 
veridicality or of normal evocation. We want a word which will 
cover, e.g., normal waking sense-perceptions, waking hallucina- 
tions (both delusive and veridical), and dreams. i propose to 
use the phrase ‘ostensible perception’, and the corresponding 
phrases ‘ostensible seeing’, ‘ostensible hearing’, etc., for its various 
specific forms. With this terminology ‘to see’ is to have an osten- 
sible visual perception which is both veridical in its main out- 
lines and normally evoked. And similar remarks apply mutatis 
mutandis to the words ‘to hear’, ‘to touch’, and so on. 

Now, whenever a person is having an ostensible perception he 
is ipso facto having a certain sensation or quasi-sensation. (I intro- 
duce the second alternative in order to cover the case of dreams 
and of certain kinds of waking hallucination. In these cases it 
might well be denied that the experient is having sensations, if 
that word is used so as to imply that the experiences are due to 
the stimulation of his external sense-organ. But he is certainly 
having colour-experiences, sound-experiences, and so on, which 
very clearly resemble in their intrinsic character sensations 
which are normally evoked.) 

To illustrate these terms let us suppose, e.g., that a person 
has an experience, whether veridical or delusive, normally or 
abnormally evoked, which would correctly be described as 
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‘ostensibly seeing a cricket-ball’. An essential part of that ex- 
perience would consist in having a colour-sensation or a colour- 
quasi-sensation of a certain characteristic kind. The precise 
character of this could vary within certain ill-defined limits ac- 
cording to circumstances. If it were a normal waking perception, 
e.g., the details of the sensation would vary according to the 
part of the ball facing the percipient, according to his distance 
from it, the state of his eyesight, the lighting, and so on. But it 
would certainly be a sensation of a round-looking, convex- 
looking, brownish expanse. 

But, although a colour-sensation or a colour-quasi-sensation 
of this kind is an essential factor in any experience which could 
properly be called ‘ostensibly seeing a cricket-ball’, it is not the 
whole of it. By a ‘cricket-ball’ we mean something which is solid 
and spherical; which has coldness and smoothness and hardness 
as well as brownness; which has parts which are not at the mo- 
ment manifesting themselves to the observer’s senses; and which 
has causal properties, such as mass, impenetrability, hardness, 
and elasticity. By ‘ostensibly seeing a cricket-ball’ we do not 
mean just having a sensation of a round-looking, convex-looking, 
brownish expanse. We mean (i) having such a sensation, and 
(ii) being led by it, without any explicit process of inference and 
without even any experience of associative transition, to take 
oneself to be facing an object answering to the description which 
I have just given. 

It would be logically possible to have such a sensation without 
being led by it to take for granted anything of the kind. It 
might be suggested that that would be the case with a young 
baby, looking at a cricket-ball for the first time. If so, it would 
be incorrect to say that the baby was ostensibly seeing a cricket- 
ball, and it might well be incorrect to make even the vaguer 
statement that it was ostensibly seeing a globular body. But | 
would not like to commit myself to the statement that a young 
baby would or even could (in the causal sense of possibility) 
have a visual sensation precisely like that which a grown person 
would have in a similar situation. It is possible, and it seems to 
me likely, that the character of the visual sensation itself is 
subtly modified by the associations which it comes to evoke. 
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Then, again, it is quite possible, both logically and causally, for 
a grown person to have such a sensation and not be led by it to 
take himself to be facing a cricket-ball or even a body of any 
such kind. He might know or have reason to believe that he 
was subject to an optical delusion or a hypnotic suggestion. But 
in his case there would certainly be a strong incipient tendency 
to take himself to be facing a cricket-ball, and, unless he made 
and kept up a pretty deliberate effort, he would find himself 
slipping into that state of mind. Lastly, a grown person might 
be dreaming or hallucinated and be at the time quite unaware 
of the fact. In that case he would ostensibly be seeing a cricket- 
ball, but his ostensible perception would be wholly delusive. 
1.3. Analysis of Sensation. | come now to the analysis of sensa- 
tion or quasi-sensation. At any rate in the case of those visual 
and tactual sensations which occur when one ostensibly per- 
ceives a body of definite outline and selectively attends to it, the 
following analysis seems plausible. It seems plausible in such 
cases to say that having a sensation consists in being immedi- 
ately aware of a particular, which Aas certain characteristics, 
e.g., a certain colour spread out within a certain contour, and 
which manifests those characteristics to one in and through the 
sensation. Take, e.g., the visual sensation which a person has 
when he is ostensibly seeing a cricket-ball. It seems highly 
plausible to say that having this sensation consists in being im- 
mediately aware of a particular which is, and sensibly presents 
itself to one as being, round and convex and brown. On the 
assumption that this kind of analysis is correct, I shall give the 
name ‘sensing’ to the act or process of being immediately aware 
of a particular as having certain qualities, e.g., colour in visual 
sensation, temperature in tactual sensation, and so on. I shall 
call any particular which is capable of being sensed a ‘sensibile’. 
So the assumption which we are making, and which is embodied 
in this terminology, is that to have a visual or tactual sensation 
is to be sensing a sensibile which hascertain sensible qualities and 
to be sensing it as having some at least of the qualities which it has. 
I can now define the word ‘sense-datum’. I shall say that a 
sensibile is a ‘sense-datum’ for a certain person on a certain oc- 
casion, if and only if he is sensing that sensibile on that occasion. 
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Before going further I want to make it quite clear that these 
phrases are intended to leave all the following questions quite 
open. (1) Whether or not one and the same sensibile can com- 
bine qualities which can be sensed only by different senses, e.g., 
whether one and the same sensibile could have both sensible 
colour and sensible temperature. (It will be noted that, if this 
question should be answered in the affirmative, then a sensibile 
which is being sensed by a certain person on a certain occasion 
may have sensible qualities bestde those which he then senses it 
as having.) (2) Whether or not one and the same sensibile 
could be sensed by the same person on more than one occasion, 
either by the same sense or by different senses. (3) Whether or 
not one and the same sensibile could be sensed by two different 
persons, either on the same or on different occasions, and either 
by the same or by different senses. (4) Whether or not there 
could be sensibilia which are sometimes not sensed by anyone, or 
again sensibilia which are never sensed by anyone. (5) Whether 
the sensibile which a person senses when he ostensibly sees or 
touches a certain part of the surface of a body is sometimes or 
is never identical with that part of the surface of that body. 

To all these questions Berkeley would unhesitatingly give a 
negative answer. In our terminology he would assert the follow- 
ing proposition:—Any sensibile is necessarily a sense-datum for 
some one and only one person on some one and only one occa- 
sion, and it could not conceivably have any characteristics beside 
those which that person senses it as having on that occasion. 

Now I strongly suspect that this assertion of Berkeley’s rests 
upon a certain other proposition, which is more fundamental 
than it. We may approach this in the following way. I defined 
a ‘sensibile’ as a particular which Aas certain sensible character- 
istics, e.g., sensible redness and sensible coldness. Again, I said 
that having a sensation consists in sensing a sensibile, and that 
an essential factor in this is sensing it as having certain qualities, 
e.g., as round or as red or as cold, and so on. Now these state- 
ments plainly leave open a further question, which I have not 
as yet mentioned, viz., whether or not a sensibile could be 
sensed as having a quality which it did not in fact have. Could it, 
e.g., be sensed as red when in fact it had no colour at all? or 
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could it, e.g., be sensed as elliptical in contour when it was in 
fact circular? I have kept this question separate from the others, 
because nearly everyone who has accepted the analysis of visual 
and tactual sensations which is embodied in the present termi- 
nology has explicitly or tacitly answered it in the negative. 

We are now in a position to state the more fundamental 
proposition which I suspect Berkeley to have held. I think that 
he would deny the distinction between having a sensible quality 
and being sensed as having a sensible quality. I think he would 
hold that no meaning whatever can be attached to being sensibly 
red or being sensibly round or being sensibly cold except being 
sensed by someone as red or as round or as cold, as the case may 
be. In fact, to be sensibly red just is to /ook or sensibly appear red 
to someone; to be sensibly cold just is to feel cold to someone; 
and so on for any sensible quality. It would follow at once from 
this that to talk of a sensibile which was not a sense-datum to 
anyone would be a contradiction in terms. For to describe some- 
thing as a ‘sensibile’ is to imply that it Aas some sensible character- 
istic or other, and to deny that it is a sense-datum to anyone is 
to deny that it is sensed by anyone as having any sensible character- 
istic. Now, if the only meaning that can be attached to ‘having a 
sensible characteristic’ is being sensed by someone as having that 
characteristic, this assertion and this denial contradict each 
other. It would also be meaningless to suggest either (a) that a 
sense-datum could have any quality which it is not sensed as 
having, or (b) that it could be sensed as having any quality 
that it does not have. 

It should be noted that the proposition, which I have sup- 
posed to be at the back of Berkeley’s mind, would not in itself 
entail that one and the same sensibile could not be sensed by 
different persons, either simultaneously or successively. All that 
it entails is that a sensibile must always be a sense-datum to 
someone or other. Again, it does not, strictly speaking, exclude the 
possibility that one and the same particular might sometimes be 
sensed and sometimes not sensed. All that it entails is that, if 
that were so, that particular could not possibly be called a 
‘sensibile’ except at the times when it is a sense-datum to someone 
or other. 
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Now there is another, and still more radical, proposition, 
which would entail all the negative propositions which Berkeley 
maintains. It is this. Perhaps the suggested analysis of having 
a sensation, e.g., of a round, convex, brown expanse, is altogether 
mistaken. Perhaps it does not consist in sensing a certain par- 
ticular as round and convex and brown. That analysis implies 
that there are two factors, viz., an act or process of sensing and 
a particular which is sensed, and that the latter might conceiv- 
ably exist without being the object of the former. But might not 
a sensation be a completely unitary occurrence, not analysable 
into act of sensing and object sensed, but just having two 
radically different but inseparable aspects? In respect of one of 
these aspects, viz., its being a state or modification of the per- 
cipient’s mind, it is called a ‘sensation of his’, and counts as an 
event in his mental history. In respect of the other aspect it is 
called a ‘sensation of so-and-so’, e.g., of a brown, round, convex 
expanse. On this view the fundamental mistake is to suppose 
that ‘of? here has the same kind of meaning as ‘of in such 
phrases as ‘memory of so-and-so’, ‘thought of so-and-so’, etc. In 
these latter phrases it certainly does denote the relation of a 
cognitive act or process to a cognised object, and the latter always is 
in principle existentially independent of the former. The mis- 
take, it would be said, is to treat a sensation as a kind of cogni- 
tion, and to regard the ‘of’ in the phrase ‘sensation of so-and-so’ 
as denoting the relation of a cognitive act or process to a cog- 
nised object. We might talk, on this view, of the ‘content’ of a 
sensation, but not of its ‘object’. This view was held, e.g., by 
Prichard. 

If this view were accepted, the negative Berkeleian proposi- 
tions follow at once. What we have called a ‘sensibile’ would 
simply be a sensation considered in one of its two inseparable 
aspects. In its other aspect a sensation is an occurrence in the 
mental history of some one and only one person at some one 
and only one date. That, I suspect, is what Berkeley ought to 
have held and perhaps did hold. But, if so, his language often 
tends to disguise his meaning. 

2. Berkeley's Arguments. We can now consider Berkeley’s own 
explicit arguments. We may divide them into three groups, viz., 
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(1) direct arguments for his view, (2) attacks on certain alterna- 
tive views, and (3) discussion of certain possible objections to his 
view. I shall confine myself here to the direct arguments against 
the existence of material substance. These may be divided into 
(i) the ‘esse? = ‘percipi? argument, and (ii) a pair of supplemen- 
tary arguments. We will now consider these three in turn. 

2.1. The ‘esse’ = ‘percipi’? argument. At the end of Section 4 of 
the Principles of Human Knowledge Berkeley asks three rhetorical 
questions, and they constitute his main positive argument on 
this topic. I will now deal with them in the light of our pre- 
liminary clarification. 

The questions are these: (1) “‘What are” houses, mountains, 
etc., “‘but the things which we perceive by sense?” (2) ‘“‘What 
do we perceive beside our own ideas or sensations?” (3) ‘‘Is it 
not plainly repugnant [i.e., internally inconsistent] that any of” 
our ideas or sensations “for any combination of them, should 
exist unperceived?” Berkeley evidently expects us to answer the 
first two questions with ‘nothing’, and the third with ‘yes’. If 
we do so, the argument would then run as follows: ‘Houses, 
mountains, etc., are nothing but things which we perceive with 
our senses. Things that we perceive with our senses are nothing 
but our own ideas or sensations. But it is plainly self-contradictory 
to suppose that any one of our ideas or sensations, or any com- 
bination of them, should exist unperceived. Therefore, it is self- 
contradictory to suppose that houses, mountains, etc., should 
exist unperceived’. I will now take the three rhetorical ques- 
tions in turn. 

(1) If there are such things as ‘houses’, ‘mountains’, etc., they 
are certainly things which we can and often do perceive with 
our senses. But they would be a great deal more than that. 
They would be particulars which, even when we are perceiving 
them, have many parts and many qualities which they are not 
directly manifesting to our senses. For they would have insides 
as well as outsides, backs as well as fronts, temperatures and 
textures as well as colours, and so on. Again, each of them would 
be a thing which can be perceived by several persons simultane- 
ously or successively, and by the same person on many different 
occasions, from various points of view and by means of various 
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kinds of sensations. Lastly, they would be things which have 
characteristic powers and dispositions, which interact with each 
other, and which unfold their various histories whether anyone 
happens to be perceiving them or not. Berkeley is arguing from 
the common meanings and usages of ordinary words and sen- 
tences. If so, he ought to take into account their fu// meanings 
and implications, and not just a small selection which specially 
favours his case. 

(2) Either the word ‘perceive’ is being used in the same sense 
in the second question as in the first, or in a different sense. If 
it is used in a different sense, the argument collapses through 
having an ambiguous middle term. But, if it is used in the same 
sense, it is simply untrue that what a person perceives is ‘his 
own ideas and sensations’. What we ostensibly perceive is 
houses, mountains, rivers, etc. To apply the phrase ‘one’s own’ 
to these, in the sense in which it is used in the phrase ‘one’s 
own sensations’, is quite meaningless. It can be applied to them 
only in the quite different and irrelevant sense of legal owner- 
ship, as when one talks of ‘my umbrella’ or ‘your bicycle’. You 
and I may perceive St. Paul’s Cathedral; it is quite meaningless 
to say that you perceive your St. Paul’s and I perceive mine. 

There is one and only one interpretation which I can put on 
the second question which would enable me to answer it affirma- 
tively. I should have to transform it as follows: ‘What does a 
person sense, On any occasion when he is perceiving a material 
thing, but a sensibile? Is it not plain that this cannot be identified 
with the thing as a whole, and doubtful whether it can be identi- 
fied even with a part of the thing’s surface? Is it not plain, in 
any case, that it does not manifest to the percipient all the quali- 
ties which he takes to be possessed by the part of the thing which 
he is perceiving? And is not the fact that a person senses such 
and such a sensibile on a certain occasion, and that it then 
manifests to him such and such sensible characteristics, always 
determined to some extent by his position and orientation and 
by the sense-organs which he is using at the time?’ I think that 
the answer to these questions is: ‘Yes’. But an affirmative answer 
to them does not help Berkeley’s argument. 

(3) The third question is equivalent to the following: ‘Is it 
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not self-contradictory to suppose that there might be unsensed 
sensibilia?’ In Section 3 of the Principles Berkeley says that the 
statement: “There was a sound’ just means: ‘A sound was heard’; 
“There was an odour’ just means: ‘An odour was smelled’; and 
so on. He sums this up by saying that ‘to exist’, as applied to 
sensible objects, just means ‘to be perceived’. (For reasons which 
I have already given, I shall substitute ‘to be sensed’ for ‘to be 
perceived’.) 

It is plain, however, from what he says elsewhere that Berkeley 
would wish to modify this at least in one or other of the follow- 
ing two ways. (i) ‘There was a sound’ means: ‘Either a sound 
was actually heard by some man or animal, or one would have 
been heard if certain conditions, wholly describable in terms of 
sensations, had been fulfilled’. (ii) ‘There was a sound’ means: 
‘Either a sound was heard by some man or animal, or, if not, a 
sound was in some way present to the mind of God’. I think 
it is fairly plain that Berkeley really took the second alternative. 
In Section 48 of the Principles he writes as follows: ‘For, though 
we hold . . . the objects of sense to be nothing . . . but ideas 
which cannot exist unperceived; yet we may not then conclude 
that they have no existence except only when perceived by us, 
since there may be some other spirit that perceives them, though 
we do not. Wherever bodies are said to have no existence without 
the mind, I would not be understood to mean this or that par- 
ticular mind, but all minds whatsoever.” Again, in Dialogue II 
of the Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous he makes the follow- 
ing explicit statement: ‘....1I conclude, not that they have no 
real existence, but that, seeing that they depend not on my 
thought and have an existence distinct from being perceived by 
me, there must be some other mind wherein they exist.’’ The 
fact is that Berkeley himself was not a phenomenalist, though 
phenomenalism is a very natural alternative line of development 
from his principles. 

Now I think it is fantastic to suggest that any proposition 
about God is part of the meaning of such a statement as: “There 
was still a hooting sound going on when the ship’s foghorn con- 
tinued to blow after all the ship’s company had moved away out 
of earshot in the lifeboats’. Let us, then, ignore this alternative 
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here, and consider the other, i.e., the phenomenalist one. Ac- 
cording to this, the only meaning which can be attached to this 
statement, although it is in the indicative mood, is the conditional 
proposition that, 7f a man or other suitably equipped animal 
had been within earshot, he would have heard a hooting sound. 
What are we to say of this kind of contention? 

(1) I think that many people would find it almost self-evident 
about odours and tastes, and highly plausible about sounds. But 
I would remark that the antecedent of the conditional involves 
the notion of being within earshot or some similar notion, i.e., the 
notion of an observer having a body which conditions his sensa- 
tions and of that body being in a certain kind of spatial relation 
to another body which is supposed to be emitting the sound or 
the odour. I think that the plausibility and even the intelligibility 
of the proposed analysis vanish, if we try to analyse these features 
in the antecedent of the conditional in the way in which we have 
analysed the original proposition that there was a hooting sound. 

(2) However that may be, does anyone find this kind of analy- 
sis in the least plausible, if applied to sensibilia of the kind which 
a person senses when he ostensibly sees or touches a body and 
when there is no ordinary common-sense reason to think that 
his ostensible perception is delusive? So far from it seeming ob- 
vious to me, it does not seem prima facie to be even plausible. 
When I look at a cricket-ball, e.g., | automatically take what is 
being sensibly presented to me, viz., a certain round convex 
brown expanse, to be part of the surface of a certain body. I 
unhesitatingly take for granted that the rest of its surface, which 
is not now being sensibly presented to me, is now round and 
convex and brown, in precisely the same way in which my present 
immediate object is so. I unhesitatingly take for granted that 
my present immediate object existed before I began to sense it 
and that it will continue to exist after I have ceased to do so. 
I assume that it then was and then will be round and convex 
and brown in precisely the way in which it now is so. I unhesi- 
tatingly take for granted that my present immediate object now 
is smooth and hard and cold, although I am not now sensing it 
as such; and that, if I were to touch it, I should sense it as having 
these qualities, which it already has but is not sensibly presenting 
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itself to me as having. Arguments may be produced to show 
that these instinctive beliefs are false or highly doubtful. But when 
I am told that I cannot possibly have them, because all this is 
meaningless nonsense which I cannot even think, and that I must 
instead be believing some conditional proposition about what I 
or someone else would sense under certain unfulfilled conditions, 
I remain wholly unconvinced. 

Why is it that Berkeley’s contention seems so obvious about 
odours, so plausible about sounds, and so unconvincing about 
the colour-expanses which one senses when one ostensibly sees 
bodies? We may begin by noting the following fact. The cases 
in which it seems obvious are those in which the percipient has 
no tendency to regard the sensibile which he senses as part of the 
material thing which he ostensibly perceives. The cases where 
it seems unplausible are those in which he naturally takes for 
granted that the sensibile which he senses is part of the surface 
of the material thing which he ostensibly perceives. Now in the 
former cases the percipient also has no tendency to believe that 
the sensibile which he senses has other qualities or parts or 
spatio-temporal continuations besides those which it sensibly 
presents itself to him as having. In the later cases, as we have 
seen, he always takes such things for granted about the sensibile 
which he senses. It is worth noticing that, even in the case of 
visual sensations, the Berkeleian contention is by no means un- 
plausible for those vague, peripheral, or unusual sense-data 
which the percipient does not automatically and uncritically 
take to be a part of the surface of some body which he is looking 
at more or less directly. Take, e.g., the case of a visual after- 
sensation experienced with closed eyes, or the ‘stars’ which a 
person ‘sees’ when a blow is struck on his eye. It seems plausible, 
rather than shocking, to suggest that each of these exists only as 
sensed by a certain one person on a certain one occasion. And 
in the case of what are called ‘mental images’ of the visual kind, 
I suppose that everyone would find Berkeley’s contention prima 
facie obvious, and the doctrine that such a coloured extended 
particular could exist except as imaged by a certain one person 
on a certain one occasion extremely paradoxical. 

The fact is that Berkeley leads his readers ‘up the garden 
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path’ at this point by the following two devices. (1) He discusses 
explicitly the case of an unheard sound, i.e., a sensibile of a kind 
which no one regards as a part of a body or of its surface even 
when it is sensed in connection with ostensibly perceiving a body, 
e.g., hearing a bell tolling. (2) He assimilates the sensibile which 
one senses when one is ostensibly seeing a body, to a visual mental 
image or to the sense-datum of a visual after-sensation. He takes 
for granted that it has and can have only the qualities which it 
is now sensed as having, viz., a certain colour and a certain ex- 
tension and figure; whereas the instinctive belief of common- 
sense is that it can and does have others besides, viz., a certain 
texture and a certain temperature, which it is not now sensed as 
having simply because the appropriate sense-organ is not in 
operation. 

It is fair to say that he had already argued elaborately in the 
New Theory of Vision against the possibility that any particular 
prehended by sight should be identical with any particular pre- 
hended by touch. We must therefore briefly consider the argu- 
ment at this point. For, if it were valid, it would justify Berkeley 
in holding that the visual sensibilia sensed when one ostensibly 
perceives a body resemble visual mental images and the sense- 
data of visual after-sensations in having none but purely visual 
qualities. The argument occurs in Section 49 of the New Theory 
of Vision. He assumes there as a premiss something which he 
claims to prove considerably later on, viz., in Section 121 and 
those that immediately follow it. The premiss is that no charac- 
teristic which a particular is visually sensed as having can be 
identical with any characteristic which a particular is tactually 
sensed as having, and conversely. Thus, e.g., if I say and say 
truly: ‘This /ooks round’ and ‘That feels round’, the word ‘round’ 
must stand in the one sentence for a determinate under one de- 
terminable and in the other sentence for a determinate under a 
wholly different determinable. We need not here discuss whether 
this is true or false, well established or ill established. Let us 
grant it for the sake of argument. 

Berkeley says that the correct conclusion to draw from this 
premiss is that a visually sensed particular and a tactually sensed 
one could never be the same particular. It seems to me quite 
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plain that this does not follow from the premiss. In order to 
prove the conclusion the premiss needed is that characteristics 
which can be visually sensed are incompatible with those which 
can be tactually sensed. He has made no attempt to show this. 
And the more you insist that they fall under radically different 
determinables, the less reason you have to accept this. If the 
word ‘round’ in the sentence “This feels round’ and the word 
‘elliptical’ in the sentence ‘This looks elliptical’ denote qualities 
which fall under quite different determinables, there is no ob- 
vious reason why a particular which feels round and a particular 
which looks elliptical should not be one and the same particular. 
A fortiori there is no obvious reason why a particular which looks 
brown and a particular which feels cold and smooth and hard 
should not be one and the same particular. 

I have now examined in turn the three steps in Berkeley’s 
‘esse’ = ‘percipi’? argument. It is time to draw together the threads 
and examine the argument as a whole in the light of our com- 
ments on the parts. What Berkeley claims to prove is that it is 
self-contradictory to suppose that houses, mountains, and other 
bodies should exist unperceived. It is plain that in order to do 
this it is not enough to prove that it is self-contradictory to sup- 
pose that sensibilia should exist unsensed. It is necessary to add 
to this the premiss that a body is a sensibile, or a set of interrelated 
sensibilia, and nothing besides. What emerges from my com- 
ments is that Berkeley is faced with the following dilemma. 
There certainly are sensations with regard to which it is highly 
plausible to hold either (a) that the analysis into act of sensing 
and sensibile sensed does not apply to them, or (b) that, if it 
does, then it is obvious that no such sensibile could exist except 
as a sense-datum to a certain one person on a certain one occa- 
sion. Examples are sensations of smell, auditory sensations, and 
visual after-sensations. But in the case of none of these sensations 
would it be at all plausible to maintain that the sensibilia sensed 
are in any way parts of the bodies ostensibly perceived, or of 
any other bodies. On the other hand, there are sensibilia, viz., 
those which a person senses when he ostensibly sees or touches a 
body, which are taken by the percipient to be parts of the surface 
of the body seen or touched. But in the case of none of these 
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sensibilia is it all obvious that the supposition that they might 
exist unsensed is intrinsically absurd. It can be made to seem 
absurd only by assuming, contrary to what common sense takes 
for granted, that they can have no qualities beside those which 
the person who senses them at any moment then senses them as 
having. This amounts to assuming that it is absurd to suppose 
that one and the same sensibile could be sometimes a purely 
visual sense-datum, sometimes a purely tactual sense-datum, and 
sometimes both a visual and a tactual sense-datum. I have tried 
to show that Berkeley’s argument in the New Theory of Vision to 
show that this is absurd is quite inconclusive. But it would not 
help his case even if it were conclusive. For, just in proportion 
as we assimilate these sensibilia to visual images or the sense-data 
of visual after-sensations, so does it become increasingly un- 
plausible to identify any body with any one of these sensibilia or 
any collection of them. 

I conclude, then, that the argument is a failure. But I am 

sure that, like the ontological argument, it is a most interesting 
and important failure and far more valuable philosophically 
than most successes. Moreover, there are other arguments, based 
on certain specific features of ostensible sense-perception and on 
its physical and physiological conditions, which claim to show 
that the sensibile which a person senses, when he ostensibly sees 
or touches a body, cannot in fact be a part of the surface of that 
or any other body, and probably exists only in so far as it is a 
sense-datum to that person on that occasion. I find the cumula- 
tive effect of these arguments very convincing, and the attempted 
rebuttals very weak, though I admit that the arguments are 
neither severally nor collectively coercive. 
2.2. Supplementary Arguments. Berkeley uses two supplementary 
arguments against the existence of material substance. One 
occurs in Sections 16 and 17 of the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
and the other in Sections 18, 19, and 20. I will now take these 
in turn. 

(A) The first of these arguments is an attack on the notion of 
material substance as a substratum in which extension and other 
qualities inhere. Berkeley brings much the same objection as 
Locke did when he said that the notion of substance is the no- 
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tion of ‘a something I know not what’ which supports qualities. 
This line of argument is logically independent of the ‘esse’? = 
‘percipv’ principle, and it might consistently be used by a person 
who rejected that principle. 

Now Locke saw that, if there is anything in this objection, it 
applies equally to mental and to material substance. If there is 
a difficulty in the notion of a substratum in which sensible quali- 
ties inhere and physical events occur, surely there will be exactly 
the same difficulty in the notion of a substratum in which mental 
qualities inhere and mental events occur. Locke’s conclusion is 
simply that we have a very inadequate notion of substance. But 
Berkeley rejects the possibility of material substance on the ground 
of these difficulties, while he is perfectly convinced that each 
person’s mind is a mental substance. The question arises whether 
this is a consistent position to hold. 

Berkeley was well aware that he might be twitted with in- 
consistency on this point. In Dialogue III of the Dialogues be- 
tween Hylas and Philonous he makes Hylas argue as follows: ‘‘It 
seems to me that . . . in consequence of your own principles it 
should follow that you are only a system of floating ideas, without 
any substance to support them. . . . As there is no more meaning 
in ‘spiritual substance’ than in ‘material substance’, the one is 
to be exploded as well as the other.” To this he makes Philonous 
answer as follows: “‘. . . 1 know or am conscious of my own 
being, and that / myself am not my ideas, but somewhat else, a 
thinking active principle that perceives, knows, wills, and oper- 
ates about ideas. . . . Further I know what I mean when I affirm 
that there is a spiritual substance or support of ideas, i.e., that 
a spirit knows and perceives ideas’’. Hylas professes himself satis- 
fied with this answer, but ought we to be? 

We must remember that Berkeley means by ‘ideas’ sensibilia 
and mental images, and by ‘knowing or perceiving ideas’ sensing 
sensibilia and imaging images. Also he holds that it is nonsense 
to talk of a sensibile which is not a sense-datum to some one 
particular person on some one particular occasion and that the 
same holds mutatis mutandis for images. 

We must distinguish two parts in Hylas’ contention. (1) That 
Berkeley is committed to holding that a person’s mind is nothing 
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but a system of interrelated ideas, i.e., sensed sensibilia and 
imaged images. (2) That on Berkeley’s principles there is no 
more meaning in the phrase ‘spiritual substance’ than in the 
phrase ‘material substance’. It is really only the second conten- 
tion which directly concerns us at present. 

Now the first part of Philonous’ answer is addressed only to 
the first part of Hylas’ contention. He argues that that which 
senses sensibilia and which images mental images, which exercises 
volition, and so on, cannot just be a system of sensed sensibilia 
and imaged images, however interrelated. That may very well 
be true. It amounts, in fact, to saying that the notion of a mental 
substance is the notion of something which wills, senses, images, 
and so on, which has a certain characteristic kind of unity at 
each moment, a certain kind of identity throughout time, and 
so forth. But the question remains whether to talk of that which 
performs these acts and has these properties, as distinct from the 
acts which it performs and the properties which it has, is not to 
talk of a ‘something we know not what’. 

I suppose that Philonous must be addressing himself to this 
question when he says: ‘‘Further I know what I mean when I 
affirm that there is a spiritual substance or support of ideas. . .” 
I think that Berkeley must mean that each of us is acquainted 
with his self as substratum, as well as with his own mental acts 
and with the sensibilia which he senses and the images which 
he images, and so each of us knows by acquaintance the relation 
of the former to the latter. He is presumably contrasting this 
with the fact that no one has ever pretended to be acquainted 
with the substratum of a material thing, as distinct from the 
qualities that it has and the events and processes which go on 
in it. So no one can pretend to know by acquaintance the rela- 
tion of the former to the latter in that case. If this is Berkeley’s 
position, I think it is self-consistent. Whether the positive part of 
it is tenable is another question. It would of course have been 
denied by Hume, for what that is worth. But it would no less 
have been denied by Kant and by James and by Stout, who 
were not professional sceptics and were explicitly reflecting on 
the question. 

(B) Berkeley’s second supplementary argument is directed to 
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prove that, even if per impossibile there were bodies existing inde- 
pendently of being perceived, it would be impossible for anyone 
to know of the existence of any such body directly or to prove it 
demonstratively or even to establish it as a probable hypothesis. 

I do not think that anyone would claim, with regard to any 
body which he was not ostensibly perceiving at the time, to know 
directly that it exists. So I think we may fairly discuss the question 
under the following two headings. (1) The case of a person 
who is ostensibly perceiving a certain body and who claims, with 
respect to it, that he knows directly or by demonstration or has 
good reasons for believing that it exists independently of being 
perceived. (2) The case of a person who claims, with respect 
to a body which he is not at the time ostensibiy perceiving, that 
he knows by demonstration or has good reasons for believing 
that it exists independently of being perceived. Now I do not 
think that anyone would make the latter claim except on one 
or other of the following two bases: (i) Testimony from another 
person that he is perceiving or has perceived the body in ques- 
tion. (ii) A causal argument to the existence of the body in 
question from certain observed features in some body which he 
is perceiving or has perceived or which some other person testi- 
fies to perceiving or having perceived. Suppose that no one ever 
knows directly or by demonstration or has good reasons for be- 
lieving, with regard to any body which he ts ostensibly perceiving, 
that it exists independently of being perceived. Then a fortiori 
no one would know or have good reasons for believing this with 
regard to any body which he is not ostensibly perceiving. So we 
may confine our discussion to Berkeley’s attempt to establish the 
former negative proposition. 

In order to do so profitably it is desirable to begin by drawing 
some distinctions which Berkeley does not explicitly recognize. 
I shall use the word ‘know’ in such a way that what is known 
is always a fact and not a particular existent. On this under- 
standing we can distinguish prima facie at least the following 
kinds of knowing. (1) Knowing a fact about a presented par- 
ticular by inspecting it and noting the characteristics which it 
presents itself as having. In this way a person knows, with regard 
to the sensibile which is presented to him when he looks at a 
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penny in ordinary daylight, that it is brown and approximately 
circular. And he does not know at the time in this way that it is 
cold or that it is hard or that it is smooth. This may be called 
‘knowledge by acquaintance’; (2) Knowing a general fact by 
reflecting on the nature of certain terms and intuiting that terms 
of that nature must be or cannot be interrelated in a certain man- 
ner. In that way, e.g., a person knows that anything that had 
shape would have extension. He does not know in that way that 
triangles on the same base with their vertices on a line parallel 
to that base must be equal in area. This may be called ‘knowl- 
edge by internal evidence’. (3) Knowing a fact by seeing that it 
is a logical consequence of another fact or of a conjunction of 
several other facts which one knows. This may be called ‘knowl- 
edge by demonstrative inference’. (4) Knowing, by means of an 
experience which does not itself consist in knowing a fact and 
seeing its logical implications, a fact which is other than the 
fact that that experience is occurring and is of such and such a 
kind. A plausible example would be memory-knowledge by 
means of a present image that one has had a certain experience 
in the past. This may be called ‘knowledge by non-logical media- 
tion’. We can group together knowledge by acquaintance and 
knowledge by internal evidence under the head of ‘unmediated 
knowledge’; and we can group together knowledge by demon- 
strative inference and knowledge by non-logical mediation under 
the head of ‘mediated knowledge’. 

In the case of grounded belief we can draw a prima facie distinc- 
tion analogous to that which we have drawn between the two 
kinds of mediated knowledge. A person’s justification for be- 
lieving a proposition with a certain degree of conviction may be 
that he sees it to be more or less probable relative to some fact 
which he knows or to some other proposition which he strongly 
believes. This might be called ‘belief grounded on probable in- 
ference’. But there seems prima facie to be another possibility. 
Might not a person in some cases be justified in believing a 
proposition with a certain degree of conviction, merely because 
he was having an experience of a certain kind, which did not 
consist in knowing a fact or believing another proposition and 
seeing that the proposition in question is more or less probable 
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relative to this known fact or believed proposition? This might 
be called ‘belief grounded on non-logical mediation’. Memory would 
again provide a plausible example. It might be said that the 
presence in a person’s mind of a certain kind of image in a cer- 
tain kind of context not only causes but also justifies a more or 
less strong conviction that he has had a certain experience in 
the past, even though it may not enable him to know that he 
has done so. 

It should be noted that there is an ambiguity in the words 
‘immediate’ or ‘direct’, as commonly used in connexion with 
knowledge or belief. What I have called ‘knowledge by non- 
logical mediation’ would sometimes be asserted to be ‘immediate’ 
or ‘direct’, because it is not mediated by inference; and it would 
sometimes be denied to be ‘immediate’ or ‘direct’, because it is 
mediated by something. 

We can now deal fairly briefly with Berkeley’s present con- 
tention. (1) On his principles it is quite obvious that a person 
who is ostensibly perceiving a body cannot know, with regard 
to the sensibile which he is then sensing, that it could exist in- 
dependently of being sensed. For anything that can be known 
must be a fact, and Berkéley claims to have shown that no 
sensibile could possibly exist except as a sense-datum for some 
one person on some one occasion. 

(2) Suppose that Berkeley were mistaken on this point. Sup- 
pose that in fact a sensibile which a certain person senses on a 
certain occasion can and does exist also when neither he nor 
anyone else is sensing it. Even so, it is plain that merely to sense 
a certain sensibile on a certain occasion does not give to a per- 
son knowledge by acquaintance that it existed before he began to 
sense it or that it will exist after he shall have ceased to sense it. 
The only knowledge by acquaintance that it supplies is knowl- 
edge that the sensibile now exists and that it now has at least 
those qualities which it is sensed as having. 

Still less does merely sensing a certain sensibile on a certain 
occasion supply knowledge by acquaintance that it is part of a more 
extensive and persistent particular, having other parts and other 
qualities which are not at the moment being presented to one’s 
senses, and possessing also various dispositional properties. 
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(3) Berkeley argues that one could never infer demonstra- 
tively, from the mere fact that one is ostensibly perceiving a 
body answering to such and such a description, that there now 
is or ever has been or will be a body answering to that descrip- 
tion, or indeed any body at all. His argument may be put as 
follows. If such a demonstrative inference were valid, its con- 
clusion would always have to be true whenever its premiss, viz., 
that one is ostensibly perceiving a body answering to such and 
such a description, is true. But it is notorious that there are 
cases, e.g., dreams and waking hallucinations, where the premiss 
is true and the conclusion would be false. 

This contention seems to me to be true but trivial. If the 
premiss of the supposed demonstrative inference is assumed to 
be rigidly confined to the fact that a person is having such and 
such an ostensible perception at a certain moment, Berkeley’s 
objection is valid. But why should it be so confined? Why should 
not the minimal premiss include facts about the antecedents, 
the sequels, and the context of the ostensible perception? After 
all, there are certain tests by which we claim to distinguish 
dreams and waking hallucinations from normal waking osten- 
sible perceptions, and Berkeley must be assuming the validity of 
these tests. He ought therefore to have considered carefully 
whether an ostensible perception which passes all these tests could 
be delusive in principle, even if it might be more or less so in 
points of detail. 

Nevertheless, I entirely agree with Berkeley’s conclusion. I do 
not see how the existence of any particular body, or of bodies in 
general, could possibly be demonstrated from any premiss, how- 
ever extended, about the occurrence, the characteristics, and the 
interrelations of ostensible perceptions. Plainly some universal 
premiss would be needed in addition. Now I cannot imagine 
what this could be and I cannot believe that we could plausibly 
claim to know it. 

Would the case be improved, if we were to substitute what I 
have called ‘non-logically mediated knowledge’ for knowledge 
by demonstrative inference? The allegation would be as follows. 
Whenever a person has an ostensible perception, occurring in a 
certain kind of sequence of ostensible perceptions and in a cer- 
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tain kind of experiential context, he thereby knows without infer- 
ence that he is in the presence of a body, answering more or less 
closely to the description which he would naturally give of what 
he is ostensibly perceiving. I think that this is less vulnerable to 
criticism than the former contention. But it may be invulnerable 
only in so far as it remains too vague and general for the critic 
to come to grips with. If he were to insist on our specifying the 
kind of sequence and the kind of experiential context, we might 
have a difficulty in doing so, and he might be able to point out 
plausible counter-instances to every attempt that we might make. 
(4) In considering whether one could justify a belief in the 
existence of bodies as a probable inference, Berkeley assumes 
that the argument would have to be from ostensible perceptions 
as mental events to bodies and events in bodies as their probable 
causes. He accepts as self-evident the principle that every event 
must have an efficient cause. Two of his objections rest on propo- 
sitions about causation. 
(i) He held it to be self-evident that the only possible efficient 
causes are minds and that they can produce effects only by voli- 
tion. If that be so, even if there were bodies they could cause 
nothing, and therefore no inference to them by way of the prin- 
ciple of universal causation could be valid. I do not propose to 
discuss this argument here. 
(ii) Even if it be admitted that events in bodies could be effi- 
cient causes of events of some kind, viz., in other bodies, it is 
generally admitted that the causation of a mental event, e.g., a 
sensation, by a bodily event, e.g., the vibration of a particle in a 
person’s brain, is completely unintelligible. But any causal argu- 
ment, from the occurrence and interrelations of ostensible per- 
ceptions of bodies to the existence of bodies, would presuppose 
this kind of causal transaction. Berkeley evidently regards this as 
a serious objection. But it is not clear to me that it would be so, 
even if we granted the premiss that there is some special diffi- 
culty in the notion of a physico-psychical transaction. The ob- 
jection would no doubt be fatal, if the alleged difficulty were 
supposed to show that the notion of such a transaction is self- 
contradictory and therefore that no such transaction is possible. 
But it seems to me that the utmost that could be granted is that 
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no law of physico-psychical causation can have any trace of 
self-evidence, while some laws of physico-physical causation 
(e.g., the modification of motion by impact) might plausibly be 
alleged to be self-evident. 

Berkeley’s remaining argument may be put as follows. Even 
if there could be bodies, and even if events in bodies could cause 
mental events, still it must be admitted that we could have had 
exactly the same ostensible perceptions as we now have, even 
though no bodies had existed. Now, if that had been the case, 
we should have had precisely the same grounds for the causal 
inference from ostensible perceptions of bodies to the existence 
of bodies as we now have. And by hypothesis the inference would 
have been mistaken. So it might be mistaken if we were to make 
it now. 

This assertion is doubtless true. But it is surely irrelevant here. 
For we are no longer considering the contention that the exist- 
ence of bodies could be demonstrated from the fact that we have 
such and such ostensible perceptions of bodies and that they 
occur in such and such sequences and experiential contexts. 
What we are considering now is the contention that, relative to 
that fact, the proposition that there are bodies is highly probable, 
and therefore that we are justified in believing it fairly strongly. 
Whether that be so in fact, Berkeley’s objection that nevertheless 
the belief may be mistaken is surely completely irrelevant. 

But no doubt there are serious difficulties in the contention. 
Onc is the question: Whence did we get the notion of bodies, if 
the only particular existents which we are ever acquainted with 
are such that no one of them could conceivably exist except as a 
sense-datum for a certain one person on a certain one occasion? 
Another is this: Ability to explain known facts can make a 
hypothesis probable only if the hypothesis has some finite de- 
gree of probability antecedently to the facts to be explained. 
But what is meant by the probability of the existence or bodies 
antecedently to the fact that we ostensibly perceive bodies and 
that our ostensible perceptions occur in certain sequences and 
experiential contexts? And, if this notion be intelligible, what 
ground is there for assigning a finite value to this antecedent 
probability? 
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Finally we must consider a possibility which Berkeley did not 
envisage, viz., the possibility of what I have called ‘belief 
grounded on non-logical mediation’. Might it not be claimed 
that whenever a person has an ostensible perception, occurring 
in a certain kind of sequence of ostensible perceptions and in a 
certain kind of experiential context, he not only does believe, but 
is thereby justified in believing with considerable confidence, that 
he is in presence of a body, answering more or less closely to the 
description which he would naturally give of what he is osten- 
sibly perceiving? Obviously this is even less vulnerable to criti- 
cism than the stronger claim to knowledge by non-logical media- 
tion, which we have already considered. Moreover, since no 
question of premisses, and therefore no question of causal pre- 
misses, would arise, it is not open to objections based upon diffi- 
culties in the notion of causation in general or in the notion of 
mental events being caused by bodily events. I do not think it 
can be refuted, but I do not know how it could be recommended 
to anyone who was disinclined to accept it. 


Cc. D. BROAD 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
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THE VERIFICATION THEORY 
OF MEANING* 


URING the last two decades probably no other one topic 

in philosophy has received more consideration than has 
the verification theory of meaning. There have been formula- 
tions and reformulations, motivated not only by a desire to 
clarify the notion of meaning but also by an anxiety to work 
out a theory congenial to empiricism and phenomenalism. Of 
course objections have continually been raised, but the most 
virile criticisms have been against particular formulations and 
have come from the empiricists themselves. They have not op- 
posed the principle underlying verification theories, namely, 
the restriction of meaning to empirical meaning. Quite the con- 
trary, this principle has been their capital weapon and safeguard 
‘against metaphysics. It is true that some opposition has come 
from philosophers fearful of the antimetaphysical implications of 
the theory, but their impact has been negligible. 

In considering this theory I shall limit the number of issues 
by confining myself to it as a theory of the empirical content of 
admittedly empirical propositions, excluding therefore its im- 
plications of the meaninglessness of metaphysical statements. 
Though I shall argue against the theory as an analysis of such 
content, my principal purpose is to show that even if it were a 
correct analysis of such content, it would presuppose nonempiri- 
cal types of unity. I embrace certain of the basic positive episte- 
mological commitments of the proponents of the theory but be- 
lieve that these lead to the impossibility not only of knowledge 
but of meaning itself unless they are supplemented by a non- 
phenomenalistic metaphysics. 

As a procedural device in discussing this theory of the empiri- 
cal content of what are currently called physical-object proposi- 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, Washington University, St. Louis, May 1, 1953. A few minor 
changes have been made. 
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tions or objective beliefs, I shall refer to Professor C. I. Lewis’ 
theory of objective beliefs as a paradigm. My purpose is not, 
however, to examine his theory per se but to use it as an example 
of verification theories of meaning. Accordingly I shall omit de- 
tails of his view, when they are not pertinent to my purpose, 
notably certain verbal variations which could be interpreted as 
mollifying the strict empiricism of a verification theory, and also 
explicit statements rejecting the phenomenalistic ontology 
usually associated with it. 

By ‘“‘objective belief’? Lewis means a judgment which asserts 
‘objective reality,” or “some state of affairs as actual,” * for 
example, ““There is a bell before me.” 

Now what is the content or meaning of an objective belief? 
First, positively, Lewis tells us that it is ‘certain possibilities of 
experience which are open to realization through our action.” * 
‘Belief in a real world is belief in innumerable specific conse- 
quences of innumerable possible ways of acting.” * These possi- 
bilities of experience are expressable by “‘If . . . then’? proposi- 
tions, e.g., “If I hit the object before me, it will ring.” And 
each of these hypothetical propositions he calls a terminating 
judgment because it can be verified once and for all by ex- 
perience. 

Second, negatively, Lewis tells us that “‘there is no significance 
in objective belief nor in any statement of objective fact beyond 
what would be expressible in terms of some theoretically possible 
confirmation of it.” ® 

Combining these two aspects, we find that the total signifi- 
cance of an objective belief consists of an infinity of terminating 
judgments. Because no finite set of terminating judgments can 
exhaust its significance and because, therefore, it can never be 


2 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 184. All references in this paper 
to Lewis’ work are to this book. 

*P. 208. Also, “‘The translation of objective fact into terminating judg- 
ments, in terms of possible experience, represents its actual and vital cognitive 
significance.” 

4P. 215. 

* P. 229. On p. 184: “ Nothing [is] included in them which is not expressible 
by some terminating judgment.” 
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confirmed once and for all, he calls an objective belief a non- 
terminating judgment. 

Let us consider the objective belief: ““There is a bell before 
me.” According to Lewis, we have the following schema: 


P. = 19,4, 7F 
P. <:S,;A2-E 2 
etc., ad infinitum.® 


The relation, X < Y, may be read, “XY implies 7’ and means 
**X has the analytic consequence Y”’ or ‘“‘Y is part of the mean- 
ing of X.”? 

The relation, XY, is a “real connection,” not a logical or 
material implication, and may be expressed by “X produces 
Y” or “If X then in result Y.” It is broad enough to include 
the relation expressed in contrary-to-fact conditionals. 

P is the nonterminating judgment. Each of the propositions 
on the right-hand side of the < sign is a terminating judgment, 
e.g., if P is the judgment that there is a real bell before me, one 
of the terminating judgments is “‘If a visual bell presentation is 
given (= 5,) and I seem to hit the bell with my knuckles 
(= A,), an audible ringing presentation is given (= &).” 
(Though for convenience of expression I have used some physi- 
cal-object words in the terminating judgment, an accurate for- 
mulation would employ only sense-datum words.) 

Accordingly, the significance of P is exhausted by this infinite 
set of terminating judgments, and each of them is necessary to 
it or a part of it. It means nothing more nor less than they. 
P, then, is a name for the conjunction of infinitely many sense- 
datum propositions (or for a conjunction of truth-functions of 
them).® 

Now I want to show that, even if every empirically decidable 
proposition implied by an objective belief is a sense-datum 
proposition, this theory rests on ontological assumptions of a 
nonempirical kind. 

6 Lewis’ formulation (pp. 248 f.) contains a probability factor. I omit it be- 
cause it has no bearing on the points I shall make. 

7 Lewis explains that if this relation holds, it is certifiable a priori. 


*On p. 192 Lewis says that P is equivalent to this unlimited set of termi- 
nating judgments. 
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As I explained, the theory holds that any objective belief is 
exhaustively analyzable into a truth-functional combination of 
an infinite number of terminating judgments which are implied 
by that belief. Likewise, any other objective belief is a combina- 
tion of terminating judgments implied by it. Accordingly, the 
terminating judgments constitutive of one objective belief form 
a set not identical with the set constitutive of any other objective 
belief. Hence, for any two sets constitutive of distinct objective 
beliefs, there is at least one terminating judgment that belongs 
to one set but not to the other set. 

The question I want to raise is this: What is presupposed by 
the facts (a) that a definite set of terminating judgments is im- 
plied by an objective belief, and (b) that some judgments which 
belong to the set constitutive of one objective belief do not belong 
to the set constitutive of another objective belief? 

The first fact presupposes that for any given P there is an 
organizing concept which unifies the class of terminating judg- 
ments associated with it, and which is such that they are true. 
Without such a concept, P would fall apart and have no unified 
meaning. Hence, the significance of an objective belief is not 
identical with the judgments which constitute its empirically 
decidable content; it includes over and above them the concept 
of the nature, e.g., of a bell, which concept involves a non- 
empirical type of unity like that provided by substance. The 
second fact emphasizes the conceptual demand revealed by the 
first. The decision whether or not a suggested terminating judg- 
ment belongs to one P rather than to another can be made only 
by referring to the concepts expressing the natures of the ob- 
jective facts expressed by the P’s. In classifying terminating 
judgments as belonging to a given P, Lewis has actually em- 
ployed concepts which involve a nonempirical organizing prin- 
ciple such as that provided by the category of substance.°® 


®On p. 242 Lewis mentions the difficulty raised above. He asks, “‘ How do 
we know that the [objective] belief . . . has some certain set of terminating 
judgments as its consequences and not others?” and replies, “The only answer 
which can be given is that we know this in knowing what we mean by our 
affirmation of objective fact . . .”’ But this is no answer since the question as 
to what we mean by our affirmation of objective fact is precisely what his 
theory is designed to answer. 
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This same need for an organizing principle may be shown by 
considering the confirmation of an objective belief by the verifi- 
cation of terminating judgments it implies. The proponents of the 
theory hold, along with the rest of us, that with each terminating 
judgment we find to be true, the probability of P and of all of 
its other terminating judgments is increased. But now let us 
notice that if, as the theory holds, P reduces to the conjunction 
of its terminating judgments and all of these judgments are logi- 
cally independent of one another, then the truth of any termi- 
nating judgment, or of any number of them, is irrelevant to and 
not evidence for the truth of any other terminating judgment. 
Hence, confirmation of P is impossible. Or, that confirmation is 
possible presupposes that the terminating judgments are unified 
or related in such a way that the truth of any one of them is 
evidence for the truth of the others and of P itself. But to allow 
this is to acknowledge that the objective belief has significance 
beyond its terminating judgments. 

Before passing on, I wish to mention three further points, 
which follow from or are suggested by the foregoing analysis. 

(1) Without the unity we have found necessary, not only 
would the process of confirmation be sterile but it could not be 
carried out. We should have no idea how to go about confirming 
an objective belief, for we should not know which terminating 
judgments to put to experiential test. Since at no time can I 
have in mind more than a small finite number n of terminating 
judgments, they will constitute my meaning of the given objec- 
tive belief. I may, indeed, put them to test, but after that I can 
go no further, for I shall have no notion which further judgments 
to test. The n judgments can give no clue to the (m+1)st, since 
it will be independent of them and since they and it are not 
conceptually related. In other words, we cannot explicate the 
objective belief further—in fact, it would have no further con- 
tent. Therefore, we cannot predict on the basis of it or continue 
to confirm it. The usual procedure of asking ourselves, ““Which 
further terminating judgments would be true if there were a 
real bell?’ and then testing them, is possible only because we 
have in mind a substantive concept of the nature of the bell, em- 
bracing properties which would manifest themselves in certain 
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ways under given conditions, and in different ways under differ- 
ent conditions.” But for the verification theory, lacking such a 
concept, and indeed lacking such properties too, the (n+1)st 
judgment might as reasonably be “If a visual bell presentation 
is given and I seem to pet it, an audible purring presentation is 
given” as “If a visual bell presentation is given and I seem to 
lift it, tactual pressure and muscular strain presentations are 
given.” In fact, the (n+1)st terminating judgment could be any 
terminating judgment consistent with the initial n judgments. 
To forbid me to select any such judgment would be to give up 
the independence of the judgments, to presuppose the concep- 
tual unity I am demanding, and therefore to reject the theory. 
Or, that the process of confirming an objective belief can be con- 
tinued presupposes a conceptual unity over and above the ter- 
minating judgments allegedly implied by that belief." 


(2) The second point, which is a variation of the first, is that 
this analysis of an objective belief entails that we cannot know 
its meaning, for we cannot entertain or grasp an infinite set of 
propositions. Knowledge of all of the terms of an infinite con- 
junction would require either (a) an actual enumeration of 
them, which is impossible, or (b) a rule in virtue of which any 
one of them could be formulated, but the validity of such a rule 
would presuppose a universal proposition or a proposition assert- 
ing an essence or nature, which propositions not only would not 
be analyzable into the conjunction of their instances but would 
introduce the unity we have found indispensable. 

(3) The third point concerns the problem of the truth of an 
objective belief. On a theory having an ontological object—a 
real bell besides sense-data—the proposition that there exists 
a real bell is true if it corresponds to objective fact, i.e., if there 
is a real bell. On a theory such as Lewis’ it is hard to see in what 
the truth of such a statement consists. If P is an infinite set of 
terminating judgments, then, on a correspondence theory, there 


© A terminating judgment or any set of them does not express such a prop- 
erty but at best a consequence of its operation. 

1 Tt should be noted that the preceding arguments for conceptual unity do 
not depend on the position that the number of terminating judgments consti- 
tutive of an objective belief is infinite. 
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would have to be facts for each of them to correspond to; i.e., 
since the theory does not admit general facts or nonempirical 
substantial facts, there would have to be a particular fact for 
each antecedent and consequent, but this is impossible, because 
(a) ex hypothesi there are no facts to which the antecedents of 
contrary-to-fact conditionals can correspond. And (b) some 
antecedents are incompatible with others, e.g., I cannot at any 
time both give the bell a sharp rap and a gentle pat with the 
same instrument, nor can the bell ring with two different in- 
tensities at one and the same time. In short, since, therefore, an 
infinite number of the infinite number of terminating judgments 
will never have their antecedents or consequents realized, their 
truth cannot have as its grounds experiences or data which 
their antecedents or consequents describe. Hence, even if the 
theory under examination could survive all other objections, it 
would be plagued with the need for a theory of truth consonant 
with its analysis of objective beliefs. 

So far I have not discussed Lewis’ theory of the nature of 
terminating judgments. But because, in attempting to meet a 
basic issue facing verification theories, it departs from strictly 
empirical doctrine, a few words should be given to it. 

I explained that his terminating judgments are of the “If... 
then” form and may be read, “‘X produces Y,” that they ex- 
press a real connection, and that the real connection is not just 
a material implication but may have as an instance the relation 
expressed in contrary-to-fact conditionals. Just what he thinks 
the nature of this connection is I do not know—at times it seems 
to be some sort of effective non-Humean causation. In any case 
it is a real connection. Similarly, Marhenke introduced such a 
relation into sense-datum sentences.” He did it in attempting to 
meet Carnap’s objection that, if the relation in a sense-datum 
conditional is material implication, the conditional could be 
vacuously true. 

What I want to point out is that the ground of this connection 
is not empirically given. Even if a datum grounded the truth 

12“*Phenomenalism” in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, 
1950), pp. 302 f., 315 f. Cf. Nelson, “‘ Philosophical Analysis,” The Philosophi- 
cal Review LXI (January, 1952), 84-86. 
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of the antecedent and consequent of a terminating judgment, 
it could not ground the — relation between them. Hence, no 
terminating judgment could be found to be decisively true by 
experience. Therefore, Lewis’ terminating judgments are not 
terminating at all. No one nor an infinite number of experienced 
repetitions of AE’s could establish ““A-£E.”’ All we could ever 
verify once and for all are conjunctions of A and E. 


Consequently, Lewis must choose between two alternatives: 
retaining the real connection in his terminating judgments, or 
replacing it by an empirical relation. 

The first alternative, which entails that his terminating judg- 
ments involve a nonexperiential element, is the one he chooses. 
It is “‘necessary,”’ he says, “‘to insist that the terminating judg- 
ments . . . must express a real connection—independent of being 
found to hold by actual test,” and he explains that this is 
necessary if ‘‘empirical knowledge of an objective reality is [to 
be] possible.” * But he seems not to see that this admission 
contradicts his assertion that an objective belief is exhausted by 
judgments provable or disprovable by experience. His admission 
of this real connection is a rejection of a thoroughgoing empirical 
theory of meaning, for it employs a nonempirical type of con- 
nection between successive experiences. 


The other alternative—replacing the — by an empirical rela- 
tion—is the one empiricism would dictate and is the one Lewis 
should have chosen if he wanted his terminating judgments to 
be terminating. The consequence, however, would be to replace 
the — by sheer conjunction, for to be terminating, a judgment 
can be nothing more than a conjunction of assertions describing 
coexistent or successive events or sense-data.” But if an objec- 
tive belief is constituted by a class of such judgments, and by 
nothing else, we are landed squarely in the scepticism of Humean 
empiricism, in a theory of meaning denying all meaning. 


8 Lewis, p. 230. 4 [bid. 

% It could not be replaced by an implicative relation, either logical or 
material, or by a non-Humean causal relation. If AE be interpreted as 
ADE, then it = ~ (AE), which would be verified by AE or by AE as well 
as by AE. Thus, a material implication is subject to vacuous truth. A logical 
implication or a causal relation is not empirical. 
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In spite of my belief that a verification theory of meaning is 
untenable, I have, as I said, sympathy with certain of its posi- 
tive epistemological tenets, namely: 

(a) That objective beliefs cannot be known with certainty; 
(b) that in sensible experience we are not given an ontological 
object distinct from sense-data; and (c) that an objective belief 
is confirmable only by the empirical verification of sense-datum 
propositions. 

The defects of the theory follow from its denials or omissions 
of types of unity which it itself presupposes if it is to make sense 
even of the empirical content of our beliefs. What it needs is, 
therefore, supplementation which will give unity to the class of 
terminating judgments in such a way as (a) to provide for them 
a class concept and (b) to make confirmation possible. Unless 
such a unity is supplied, the theory makes nonsense of confirma- 
tion as well as of objective beliefs themselves. 

What we need are types of unity which ground regular com- 
presences and successions of data, which organize terminating 
judgments, which provide the connections presupposed by con- 
ditional propositions, including contrary-to-fact ones, and which 
make confirmation possible. Lewis’ putting real connections into 
terminating judgments is a recognition of the need for unity and 
is an attempt to supply part of it; but he misplaced that unity 
by putting real connections between data; and he was not true 
to experience because real connections are not given in ex- 
perience. 

The traditional way of providing for the required unity and 
connectedness is by the hypothesis of the objective validity of 
the categories of substance and causality, or perhaps better 
stated, by the hypothesis of substance with causality; i.e., by the 
hypothesis that there is an ontological object which is distinct 
from data, which has causal properties, and which is a causal 
factor in the production of data. My concern, however, is not to 
defend the employment of these particular categories. It is, 
rather, to point out that the types of unity they are designed to 
supply are necessary conditions of empirical meaning and con- 
firmation, and, to repeat Lewis’ phrase, are indispensable if 
“empirical knowledge of an objective reality is [to be] possible.” 
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What then do I mean when I say that there exists a bell? I 
do not mean what is expressed by terminating judgments, how- 
ever numerous they may be, or by any set of sense-datum propo- 
sitions. I do mean that there exists an ontological object not 
identical with any set of data but having a nature of which cer- 
tain causal or dispositional properties are a part. It is from this 
nature and other propositions that I may infer that, if I do 
what is called rapping it, I shall hear a ringing sound. The con- 
ditional proposition does not express part of the nature of the 
bell, though the nature of the bell is part of the ground of its 
truth. The data, the rapping and ringing presentations, are not 
the terms of a real or causal connection such that one causes the 
other; they are, rather, effects of the exercise of the dispositions 
of the object. 

Though I do not think that data or any conjunction, series, or 
constellation of data constitute the nature or part of the nature 
of a physical object, my point is that even if they did—even if 
terminating judgments did express properties, e.g., of a bell— 
still they would have to be organized by a nonempirical type of 
unity. Such unification is presupposed by their being properties 
of one object and by their being relevant to or evidence for one 
another. 

In the present climate of opinion, many philosophers find it 
more congenial to call an ontological object a process. To this 
there is no objection, provided their theory of process sustain an 
analysis of dispositions and satisfy the necessary conditions of 
unity. Otherwise, a process would fall apart. It could not be 
identified, nor could one process be distinguished from another. 

What I have been arguing for is this: The meaningfulness of 
an objective belief presupposes that it involves a nonempirical 
organizing concept which provides the unity and connectedness 
we have found necessary, or which performs the functions tradi- 
tionally attributed to substance and causality. The verification 
theory fails to make such provisions. At best it is an account of 
empirical consequences of a fact asserted by an objective belief; 
but as such it rests on assumptions of the objective validity of 
nonempirical principles. The strong positive appeal of this 
theory seems to derive from its emphasis on one of the functions 
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of knowledge, namely, its practical use in anticipating experience. 
Its strong negative appeal derives from its eschewing everything 
nonempirical. These two appeals are especially strong in this 
age in which practicality is honored and theoretical curiosity is 
tolerated as a means to practical achievement. 


EVERETT J. NELSON 


The Ohio State University 








A COMMENT 


N HIS article on “The Verification Theory of Meaning,” 

Professor Nelson adopts “‘as a procedural device’”’ reference 
to “‘Professor C. I. Lewis’ theory of objective beliefs as a para- 
digm.” I fear, however, that this is a compliment which I do 
not deserve—that my conception involves too many peculiarities 
to be recognized as typical by others who hold some form of the 
verification, or confirmation, theory of meaning. On the other 
hand, it grieves me that I seem thus to acquire a certain amount 
of guilt by association and become responsible for sins I do not 
remember committing. 

That, however, would be a complicated matter to untangle 
and of no great importance. Suffice it to say that I do not alto- 
gether recognize myself in Nelson’s pages. What it will be im- 
portant to consider is the searching criticisms he makes of this 
type of theory and his interests in making them. These interests 
—if I judge correctly—are reflected in his reference to ‘‘the 
principle underlying verification theories, namely, the restric- 
tion of meaning to empirical meaning,” and in his sentences as 
follows: 


I embrace certain of the positive epistemological commitments of 
the proponents of the [verification type of] theory but believe that these 
lead to the impossibility not only of knowledge but of meaning itself 
unless they are supplemented by a nonphenomenalist metaphysics. . . . 

Now I want to show that, even if every empirically decidable propo- 
sition implied by an objective belief is a sense-datum proposition, this 
theory rests on ontological assumptions of a nonempirical kind... . 

The meaningfulness of an objective belief presupposes that it in- 
volves a nonempirical organizing concept which provides the unity 
and connectedness which we have found necessary, or which performs 
the functions traditionally attributed to substance and causality. 


In the first place, it must be pointed out that if I am any 
kind of representative of the verification theory, then the theory 
does not require “‘the restriction of meaning to empirical mean- 
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ing.” I have devoted a hundred dullish pages to the thesis 
that there are two dimensions of meaning, the extensional and 
the intensional, both of them essential for logic and epistemology ; 
and that empirical meaning—namely, meaning as a criterion in 
mind by reference to which the applicability of a term or the 
believability of an empirical statement is to be attested in ex- 
perience—is simply one mode of intensional meaning. 

Also I must protest against any suggestion that a verification 
theory of meaning implies phenomenalism. That supposition 
appears to have originated with people who understood mean- 
ing only in the sense of applicative, denotative, or extensional 
meaning and who did not grasp the sense of meaning as implica- 
tive and intensional. They therefore supposed that if one say, 
e.g., that ““Today is Monday” is equivalent in meaning to ““To- 
_ morrow is Tuesday” (equivalent with respect to all that either 
statement implies, since they imply each other), he must some- 
how be identifying Monday with Tuesday and the present with 
the future. They similarly supposed that in identifying the con- 
ceptual and implicative significance of ‘““This object is an apple” 
with the empirical eventuations which would attest its believabil- 
ity, one must somehow be reducing the substantial apple to the 
sum of its various appearances in experience. Hence the epithet, 
*‘phenomenalism.” It is discouraging that people who know 
better should speak as if they were subject to this confusion. 
**Phenomenalism”’ is the name for a metaphysical theory like 
Kant’s; the verification theory of meaning has nothing to do 
with that. (Incidentally, Kant was able, within the limits of his 
phenomenalism, to find considerable organizing significance in 
the concepts of substance and causality.) 

There are, in my opinion, metaphysical presuppositions which 
are essential to epistemology, for example, the nature of knowl- 
edge itself presupposes a reality to be known which transcends 
the content of any experience in which it may be known. And 
my own metaphysical convictions are, as it happens, realistic. 
But I have thought it both possible and desirable to investigate 
the nature and validity of knowledge in some independence of 
the question whether Cartesian dualism or Berkeleian idealism 
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or Kantian phenomenalism or current neopositivism is the cor- 
rect metaphysical doctrine. 

I agree, however, that the main question which Nelson urges 
—whether a verification theory must be supplemented by ad- 
mission of some nonempirical organizing concept or concepts in 
order to avoid the consequences mislabeled phenomenalistic and 
other difficulties—is a pertinent and important issue, whether it 
is a metaphysical issue or not. 

With respect to that question I must observe that, on one 
point which is critical, Nelson either misunderstands my con- 
ception (and language I have used could be responsible for that) 
or he makes an assertion about it which I cannot accept. The 
various “‘terminating judgments” implied by an objective belief 
are not independent. Insofar as finding one such consequence to 
be true confirms (increases the antecedent probability of) the 
objective belief itself, it must likewise increase the probability of 
any other such consequence which this belief implies. This 
manner of relation between terminating judgments implicit in 
the same objective belief is of course precisely that of ‘dependent 
statements” (or “‘events”’) in probability theory. The terminating 
judgments implied by any single objective statement thus form 
what I have called a “‘congruent set,” the members of which 
are mutually relevant and mutually supporting in their corrobo- 
rative significance.’ Thus I would suggest that perhaps the 
‘organizing concept” which Professor Nelson seeks is already at 
hand; it is just the concept expressed by statement of the ob- 
jective belief itself, implying as it does the mutual relevance and 
mutually corroborative relationship of all the various eventuali- 
ties which would be evidence favorable to it. 

In this same connection, I further agree that not only a verifi- 
cation theory of meaning but any theory of the meaningfulness 
of empirical statements and the validity of empirical knowledge 
requires the assumption of a relationship of items of experience 
which is not sense-observable—though given that there is such 
a relationship, particular instances of it become sense-confirm- 


1 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 249, 343 ff. 
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able. This required relationship is the one which Berkeley ob- 
served when he remarked that, owing to divine beneficence, 
‘one idea is sign of another which is to come.” For any validity 
of induction in general, it must be the case that one eventuation 
of experience can validly function as probability-index of an- 
other. Lacking that, not only could there be no validity for em- 
pirical predictions, but there could be no apprehension of any 
object, knowable through its diverse appearances. I have made 
this required assumption, without metaphysical trimmings, 
simply on the ground that, without what is so assumed, there 
could be for us no apprehension of a world of objective facts and 
things.? This is merely the acknowledgment that we address 
ourselves to a reality to be known. But if what is so acknowledged 
can be further illuminated by metaphysical discussion or any 
other kind, I should welcome that as an important contribution. 


C. I. LEWIS 


Princeton University 


2 Ibid., pp. 272 f., 362. 











PRESUPPOSING’ 


I 


N HIS paper “On Referring,” * and, more recently, in his 

book, Introduction to Logical Theory,* Strawson reopens, in a 
sense, the debate between the “‘old” and the “‘new” logics which 
raged in the early years of the present century. There are, how- 
ever, important differences. In the first place, Strawson has a 
clear and incisive understanding of the contents and methods of 
contemporary mathematical logic. He knows what he is talking 
about. Secondly, the issues he raises are given a more precise 
location. He makes no blanket attack on the meaningfulness of 
logistic formalisms. Indeed, he agrees that they are both mean- 
ingful and important. His concern is with the claim of the logis- 
ticians to have captured in certain of their more elementary 
formulae the logical devices of ordinary discourse. And, in the 
third place, he brings to the evaluation of this claim that ability 
to make fresh, firsthand observations of living language which, 
cultivated by Moore and the later Wittgenstein, has recently 
come to full flower on the banks of the Isis. A discussion of 
basic issues in logical theory by someone with these qualifica- 
tions was bound to throw light on venerable controversies, and 
Strawson more than lives up to expectations. He not only gives 
us a brilliant critique of typical modern accounts of the relation 
of logistic formalisms to the logic of actual discourse but also 
builds an account of his own on concepts and distinctions which 
will find an abiding place, though perhaps not without a twist 
here and a touch there, in the logician’s toolbox. 

Now, I propose in this paper to examine Strawson’s account 
of definite descriptions and the square of opposition, in an at- 
tempt to evaluate the outcome of his argument. The conclusion 
at which I shall arrive is, in general terms, that his critique of 


1A revision for publication of a paper read at the University of Chicago 
Philosophy Department Seminar, March 6, 1953. 
2 Mind, LIX (1950), 320-344. 3 New York, 1952. 
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the logisticians is more successful than his own efforts at a posi- 
tive analysis and, indeed, that the success of the critique and the 
shortcomings of the analysis spring alike from the cluster of ideas 
embodied in his notion of a “‘presupposition.” On the other 
hand, I shall argue that the features of the give and take of 
everyday argument to which he calls attention, and which have 
indeed been neglected and misconstrued by modern logicians, 
do make possible a solution of his problem. And if this solution, 
which I shall attempt to sketch, turns out to be, in a sense, a 
vindication of the logisticians, it is also, in at least equal measure, 
a vindication of Strawson. Which leads me to hope that, if 
sound, it resolves at least one controversy between the ‘‘old” 
and the “‘new”’ logics by a settlement which, if without victory, 
is also without annihilation. 


II 


Let me begin by distinguishing between two of many (so- 
called) “‘types of ambiguity.” The first and simplest of these is 
illustrated by the word “bank,” concerning which I shall do no 
more than point out that we should be quite happy to say that 
the sound bank functions as two words, being governed by two dif- 
ferent sets of rules. A second “‘type” of ambiguity is more directly 
related to our problem. Once called “systematic ambiguity,” 
this is the ambiguity characteristic of ‘‘ego-centric particulars” 
—‘‘this,” “Shere,” ‘“‘now,” ‘‘I,” etc. Here we note that the word 
“‘this,” for example, is “‘ambiguous” in spite of the fact that on 
each occasion of its use it is used according to the same rules. 
The point is that these rules enable it to refer to different items 
on different occasions. 

Logicians have taken either of two steps with respect to the 
applicability of logical principles to statements involving ego- 
centric expressions. Some have made the claim that to every 
statement of an ego-centric character can be correlated a non- 
ego-centric statement which communicates the same informa- 
tion, and that it is, strictly speaking, to the latter that logical 
principles apply. This has seemed plausible because the demand 
that logical principles be formal (in Carnap’s sense), i.e., be for- 
mulated as rules for manipulating symbols ‘without peeking at 
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the extralinguistic context in which these symbols are used, 
would seem to be incompatible with a recognition of logical 
rules concerning ego-centric expressions. After all, if one were 
confronted with the argument: This is red and this is square, 
therefore this is red and square, one could only know that “‘this”’ 
referred to the same object on the three occasions of its use in 
this argument by taking extralinguistic circumstances into ac- 
count. 

Clearly, however, this approach is mistaken on all counts. To 
begin with, it is by no means clear that we are able to correlate 
every statement of an ego-centric character with a non-ego- 
centric statement which communicates the same information. 
The decisive consideration, however, is that when correctly 
formulated the above argument becomes: This is red and it is 
square, therefore it is red and square, and this argument is valid 
on formally specifiable grounds. Strawson is therefore quite 
correct in his claim that logical principles can be so formulated 
as to apply directly to expressions of an ego-centric character. 

It should be noticed in this connection that ego-centricity is a 
pervasive feature of ordinary discourse. Thus, in most cases, the 
tenses of verbs have an ego-centric significance. Where we are 
dealing with a slow march of events, we can argue, “‘x is red 
and x is square, therefore x 7s red and square.”” Where an object 
changes as quickly as we can talk, we have to use more complex 
locutions. Notice also that many words other than verbs con- 
tain an ego-centric component in their meaning, thus “the 
present king of France.” 

We have distinguished between “simple ambiguity” and 
‘systematic ambiguity.” We must now take into account a 
third “‘type” distinct from both. Consider the following ex- 
changes between two mathematicians: 


Jones: Seven is divisible by three. 
Smith: Seven is not divisible by three. 
Jones: Seven is. 


(later) Jones: Seven is divisible by four. 
Smith: Seven is not divisible by four. 
Jones: Seven is. 
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Now, each of these dialogues contains an utterance of “Seven 
is”; and it is clear that what is communicated by these utterances 
is a function of the contexts in which they are uttered. What I 
wish to make clear is that the way in which what they communi- 
cate depends on their context is not the same as in the case of 
two utterances of “This is red.” Correctly made utterances of 
the latter sentence are complete even though they say what they 
do by virtue of their context. A context of a certain kind (e.g., 
the occurrence of a pointing gesture) is part and parcel of the 
grammar of the referring word “‘this.”” On the other hand, the 
two utterances of “‘Seven is” are as such not complete and are 
only made complete by the context in which they are uttered. 
That the context serves in this way to complete them is as much 
a matter of linguistic convention as is the role of ego-centric 
expressions. Let us call this type of ambiguity ellipsis and say 
that in ellipsis the context completes the utterance and enables 
it to say something which it otherwise would not, different con- 
texts enabling it to say different things. 

It is clearly sensible of logicians to take as what Strawson calls 
their “representative” statements, statements which are non- 
elliptical, i.e., do not depend on their contexts for their completion. 
One can do so without omitting from one’s logic any form of 
valid argument in ordinary discourse. On the other hand, as we 
have seen, one would indeed impoverish one’s logic if one left 
out of consideration statements which depend on their context 
in the manner characteristic of ego-centric expressions. 

Once the distinction between ellipsis and ego-centricity is 
drawn, it should be clear that the sentence “The table is large” 
is ambiguous in both ways. In the first place, a given utterance 
of it is elliptical and states what would be nonelliptically stated, 
for example, by “The table over here is large.” In the second 
place, it is clearly ego-centrically ambiguous (a) in that it con- 
tains the verb “‘is’’; and (b) in that, as in our example, utter- 
ances of it are ellipses for statements involving ego-centric ex- 
pressions (‘‘over here,” “‘beside me,” etc.). 

Now, as I see it, one of the radical defects of Strawson’s ac- 
count of definite descriptions lies in his failure to distinguish 
between these two ways in which a sentence can depend for 
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what it says on its context of utterance. Clearly the expression 
“the table” in a use of ‘“The table is large’ mentions the table 
it does because of its context. But surely the context functions to 
give the statement the force, for example, of ‘“The table over here 
is large.” Thus, the fact that “the table” in such a sentence is 
ambiguous in that on different occasions it refers to different 
tables should not lead us, as it does Strawson,‘ to assimilate 
definite descriptions to ego-centric expressions. For ‘“‘the table” 
is ambiguous not qua definite description, but qua ellipsis for an 
expression (also a definite description) which contains the ego- 
centric term “‘here.” 

The above, however, is but one prong of a more inclusive 
attack on Strawson’s account of definite descriptions. 


III 


One more /eitmotiv and we can turn to the development. It 
concerns the function in discourse of such statements as “That 
is true” and, more particularly, ““That is false.” It is only too 
easy to assume that if one believes a statement to be false, then 
—questions of manners aside—it is correct usage to say ““That 
(statement) is false.’”” Then, from the fact that it would obviously 
be inappropriate to say “That is false” to a storyteller who has 
just said, ‘“‘Prince Edward exchanged his clothes for the rags of 
the beggar boy,” ® even though one believes on good evidence 
that such an incident never occurred, one will be strongly 
tempted to conclude that the original statement was not false, 
and hence, since not true, was neither true nor false. 

Surely, however, it can be argued that it would be ¢rue to say 
of the storyteller’s statement that it was false, even though, given 
the function performed by utterances of ‘“That is false” in human 
discourse, it would be incorrect to say ‘““That is false” to the story- 
teller. After all, one says, ‘“That is false,” when one takes the 


* See, for example, “On Referring,” pp. 334, 336. 

§ The reference is to Mark Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper. 1 am not dis- 
cussing fiction generally, but fictional statements which, being “about real 
people,” satisfy at least one prerequisite of “‘ being true or false.” Let me also 
emphasize that this discussion is designed to introduce a theme, rather than 
to be an independent and adequate account of the status of fictional statements. 
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other person’s statement to be the expression of a belief, and one 
says it in order to institute a discussion or argument by which 
the other person can be shown that his belief is false. Clearly 
this situation does not normally obtain in the storytelling con- 
text. Fiction contains many devices to signalize that statements 
made in its course are not to be “taken seriously.”” We are 
warned not to infer from the fact that a statement is made that 
the speaker (or writer) holds the belief of which the statement 
would be, in serious discourse, the expression. Hence, to listen 
to a story as a story is to agree not to draw inferences as to the 
storyteller’s beliefs and, a fortiori, not to challenge them. But 
while this entails that there is normally no point in saying ““That 
is false” to a storyteller’s statements, it by no means follows that 
the storyteller’s statements may not be false. And surely if I later 
became convinced that the storyteller did believe that Prince 
Edward exchanged clothes with a beggar boy, I would find it 
appropriate to say that his statement was false. The statement 
itself, however, was false all along. 

The above remarks are intended to pave the way for the idea 
that there are cases of central concern to logical theory in which 
it would be a mistake to infer from the fact that it would be in- 


correct to say of a statement that is obviously not true “That 
statement is false,” that the statement in question is neither true 
nor false. But more of this in a moment. 


IV 


Consider, now, the sentence: 
(S) Jones has stopped beating his grandmother. 

An explication of this sentence on Strawsonian principles would 
run as follows: An utterance of S presupposes that Jones once 
beat his grandmother. If Jones never did beat his grandmother, 
the utterance is neither true nor false. If Jones did once beat his 
grandmother, then if he does not now beat her, the utterance is 
true, otherwise false. 

Now, the meaning of S has two components, one of which 
can be formulated by the sentence “‘Jones once beat his grand- 
mother,” the other by “Jones does not at present beat his 
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grandmother.” Let us therefore interpret the above as the claim 
that an utterance of S presupposes that Jones once beat his grand- 
mother, and asserts both that Jones once beat his grandmother 
and that he does not now do so. Let me make it clear to begin 
with that I believe that in some sense this is both true and im- 
portant. It is only if ‘presupposes’ is given the force it has in 
Strawson’s theory that I find myself forced to disagree. For, ac- 
cording to Strawson, only if the presupposition of an utterance 
is satisfied is the utterance either true or false. 

Now what could it mean to say that utterances of S “pre- 
suppose” that Jones once beat his grandmother? Strawson 
nowhere gives an explicit analysis of x presupposes y, so we shall 
have to strike out on our own. One is tempted to reply, “It 
means that it is incorrect to make such an utterance unless one 
believes that Jones once beat his grandmother.” This, however, 
is clearly not enough for Strawson. For the speaker might be- 
lieve falsely that Jones once beat his grandmother, and if presup- 
position were merely a matter of the speaker believing that Jones 
once beat his grandmother, the utterance would thereupon be 
true-or-false, even though the speaker’s belief were false. And if 
the speaker falsely believed that Jones once beat his grandmother, 
then the utterance, asserting as it does that Jones once beat his 
grandmother and no longer does so, would itself be false. Yet 
Strawson’s account was designed to rule out the possibility of a 
correctly made utterance of S$ being false on the ground that 
Jones never did beat his grandmother. 

(It should be noted parenthetically that should it be claimed 
that an utterance of S presupposes that Jones once beat his 
grandmother but asserts on/y that he does not now do so, then 
if the presupposition in question were merely a matter of the 
speaker’s believing truly or falsely that Jones once beat his grand- 
mother, and if it were false that he ever did beat her, but true 
that he does not now do so, then the utterance would be true— 
which is absurd.) 

Clearly, then, if the above account of presupposition is to have 
any promise, it must be added that for the presupposition to be 
satisfied, the speaker must not only believe, but believe truly, that 
Jones once beat his grandmother. If so, and granting for the 
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moment that an utterance is neither true nor false unless its 
presupposition obtains, then the following cases arise: 


(1) If the speaker believes that Jones once beat his grandmother, if this 
belief is true, and if Jones does not now beat his grandmother, then the 
utterance is érue. 

(2) If the speaker believes that Jones once beat his grandmother, if this 
belief is true, and if Jones continues to beat his grandmother, then the 
utterance is false. 

(3) If the speaker believes that Jones once beat his grandmother, and 
if this belief is false, then the utterance is neither true nor false. 


But what if (4) the speaker doesn’t believe that Jones once beat 
his grandmother? Should we say that the utterance is neither 
true nor false? Yet if Jones once beat his grandmother and does 
not now do so, would we not be inclined to say that the speaker’s 
utterance was true, even though it did not express a belief on 
his part that Jones once beat his grandmother? And, looking 
again at (3) as well, is it not paradoxical to suppose that the 
truth-or-falsity of what we say is a function of what we believe? 

But perhaps Strawson would have it that presupposition re- 
quires merely that a certain state of affairs obtain whether or 
not the speaker believes it to obtain, in order for him to make 
correct use of the sentence having that presupposition. Thus, it 
might be claimed that an utterance of S is true-or-false if and 
only if Jones in point of fact once beat his grandmother, whether 
or not the speaker believes this to have been the case. Yet this 
seems to do violence to our preanalytic notion of presupposition. 
More important is the fact that if what the speaker believes is 
left out of account, then it is difficult to see how the utterance 
can involve Jones’s having once beaten his grandmother in any 
other way than by asserting it, in which case the utterance would 
surely be false if Jones had never laid hands on his grandmother. 


Vv 


So much by way of an attempt to tease out of our preanalytic 
understanding of *‘presupposes” an analysis according to which 
utterances whose presuppositions do not obtain are neither true 
nor false. I shall now offer my own account, which drops the 
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latter requirement while claiming to do justice to the considera- 
tions which led Strawson to adopt it. Consider the following 
dialogue: 


Tom: Harry has stopped beating his grandmother. 
Dick: That’s not so (or, No, that’s false). 


If we ask under what circumstances Dick is likely to make the 
above reply, it soon emerges (for reasons which will be con- 
sidered in a moment) that Dick will find it appropriate to say 
*That’s false’’ only if he believes that Harry did once beat his 
grandmother. From this it appears proper to infer that Tom’s 
utterance was false only on condition that Harry did once beat 
his grandmother. And once one has made this inference, some- 
thing like the Strawson account is inevitable. 

But such an inference would be based on the idea that if it is 
a mistake to say of an utterance that it is false, it must be a 
mistake to suppose that the utterance zs false. This is question- 
able, to say the least. There can be many reasons why it might 
be a mistake to say something, even though it were true. Some 
of these reasons lie in ethics, some in manners. Some, however, 
concern the conventions governing discourse as a means of 
reaching agreement in discussion or argument and are, therefore, 
in a suitable sense, logical reasons. 

To understand why Dick will find it appropriate to say *‘That’s 
false’? only if he believes that Harry did once beat his grand- 
mother, consider the following dialogue, where “‘p and q’’ is, in 
the logistician’s sense, a conjunctive proposition: 


Jones: p and q. 
Smith: No, that’s false. 


Now, might it not be a universal convention of human discourse 
that, other things being equal, points are to be made in the 
order in which they are to be questioned or defended? In this 
case it would be appropriate for Jones to say “‘p and q” only if 
(a) he believes p and (b) he believes that Smith shares this belief. 
Otherwise he would say not “‘p and q” but rather “‘p,” raising 
it for discussion. 

Knowing this, Smith would know that Jones would not have 
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said “‘p and q” unless Jones believed that the two of them shared 
the belief that . Smith would thus realize that if he were to say 
**That’s false” Jones would assume that he did so because accept- 
ing p he rejects g. Consequently, Smith would realize that if he 
were to say ““That’s false’”’ on the ground that f is false he would 
be misleading Jones. Presumably, therefore, if he were to say 
‘**That’s false,’ he would say it on the ground that while p is 
true, q is false. We thus see how, even though Jones’s utterance 
of ‘“‘p and q’’ would be false if ‘‘p’’ were false, it would never- 
theless be incorrect for Smith to say that it is false on the ground 
that “‘p” is false. Now, it is along these lines, as I see it, that the 
concept of presupposition is to be understood; if so, Strawson’s 
account is based on a simple mistake. 

The analogy of the grandmother case to the above artificially 
constructed (but not unfounded) example is straightforward and 
obvious. (a) When Tom says, ‘‘Harry has stopped beating his 
grandmother,” he has in effect said, ““Harry once beat his 
grandmother and Harry does not now beat his grandmother.” 
(b) He is asserting both that Harry once beat his grandmother 
and that Harry does not now do so. (c) His utterance is false 
if either of these situations fails to obtain. (d) It is incorrect, in 
terms of most useful conventions governing the orderly and un- 
ambiguous progression of discourse, for Tom to make this utter- 
ance (which packs both ‘Harry once beat his grandmother” 
and ‘‘Harry does not now beat his grandmother” into one verbal 
package) unless he believes that Harry once beat his grand- 
mother and that Dick shares this belief. (e) It is incorrect in terms 
of these same conventions for Dick to say ‘“That is false’? unless 
he believes that Harry once beat his grandmother and thus has 
as his reason for saying ‘“That’s false” the belief that Harry 
continues his wicked ways. 

I am now in a position to defend Russell’s theory of descrip- 
tions against Strawson’s attack, while admitting that Strawson 
calls attention to (even though he misinterprets) certain logical 
features of statements involving descriptive phrases. To begin 
with it will be remembered that the fact that an utterance of 
**The table is large’ acquires reference to a particular table only 
by virtue of the context in which it is uttered, should not lead 
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us to assimilate it (and other descriptive phrases) to expressions 
involving ego-centric expressions. Nonelliptical statements in- 
volving descriptive phrases have a meaning which depends on 
context not qua involving descriptive phrases, but gua involving 
ego-centric expressions. 

According to the Russellean analysis, ‘““The table over here is 
large” asserts (in part) that there is one and only one table 
‘over here,”’ and, consequently, is false if there is either no table 
or more than one table “‘over here.”’ Strawson grants that there 
being one and only one table in a certain place is involved in an 
utterance of ‘‘The table is large.”” He argues, however, that it is 
involved by way of presupposition; only if this presupposition ob- 
tains is the utterance true-or-false. Indeed, it seems clear that 
he is claiming that there being one and only one table in that 
place is involved only by way of presupposition; that it is not 
asserted by the utterance.® 

Now as in the grandmother case, the plausibility of Strawson’s 
thesis ( in so far as it does not rest on a confusion between the 
“elliptical ambiguity” of “the table” and the ‘systematic am- 
biguity”’ of ego-centric particulars) rests on the fact that if Jones 
were to say “The table is large,” it would be a mistake for 
Smith to say ‘No, that’s false” unless he believes that the unique- 
ness condition is satisfied. If he doesn’t, he should say rather, 
‘*There’s no table over there,” or, ‘“There are seven tables over 
there, which one do you mean?” Strawson infers from this that 
the utterance is neither true nor false unless the uniqueness con- 
dition is satisfied. 

The truth of the matter, of course, is that Russell’s analysis is 
correct, but needs to be supplemented by an account of the con- 
ventions relating to the dynamics of discussion or argument, the 
order in which assertions should be made and challenged. An 
utterance of ‘“‘The table over here is large’? does indeed presup- 
pose that there is one and only one table ‘“‘over here.” To say 
that the utterance presupposes this is to say that it is correct to 


® It is interesting to note that on Strawson’s principles a person is not making 
a correct use of ‘‘ The table over here is large”’ unless he holds the belief properly 
expressed by “There is one and only one table over here and all tables over 
here are large.” In short our hearts beat (believe) with Russell even when 
our tongue wags (asserts) with Strawson. 
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make the utterance, which packs the information which could 
be conveyed by the joint use of “There is one and only one 
table over here” and “It is large” into one condensed verbal 
package, only if one believes there to be one and only one table 
‘over here”’ and that this belief is shared by the listener. Further- 
more, to say ‘““That’s false” when told that the table is large 
equally presupposes that the uniqueness condition is satisfied; 
where this in turn means that it is correct to say ““That’s false” 
only if one believes the uniqueness condition to be satisfied and 
that the original speaker shares this belief. But even though both 
the original utterance and the reply presuppose that the unique- 
ness condition is satisfied, the utterance is nevertheless false if the 
uniqueness condition is not satisfied. The utterance is false if the 
uniqueness condition is not satisfied, even though it 1s not correct to 
say that it is false unless one believes that the condition is satisfied. 


VI 


I come now to the square of opposition. Here, again, I shall 
argue that Strawson’s account has the great merit of taking into 
account important considerations neglected or misinterpreted by 
“modern” treatments of this topic. Indeed, Strawson’s account 
errs not so much by being downright mistaken as by failing to 
draw essential distinctions. 

Let me begin by making the following points: 

(1) It is a matter of general agreement that the structure of 
implications which traditional logic holds to obtain between 
A, E, I, and O propositions is a consistent structure. The latest 
and most complete demonstration of this fact is contained in 
Lukasiewicz’ incisive, if overpolemical, book, Aristotle’s Syllogistic. 

(2) It is equally agreed that this structure of implications does 
not hold within the functional and class calculi of propositions 
having the logical forms 


(x) fx Dgx (x) fx D-gx ACB ACB 
or 
(Ax) fx-gx (ax) fx- -gx AB = O AB ~O 


(3) There is, as Strawson shows (and, in part, Lewis and 
Langford before him) no set of propositional forms belonging to 
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the functional or class calculus which both stand in the impli- 
cative relations characteristic of the traditional A, E, J, and O 
propositions and can plausibly be interpreted as the logical 
forms of “‘universal’? and “‘particular” statements in ordinary 
usage. 

Now from these undeniable facts, Strawson concludes that we 
must choose between (a) taking universal and particular state- 
ments in ordinary usage to have the forms ‘‘(x) fx 2 gx,” 
(qx) fx & gx,” etc.—in which case we must reject the infer- 
ences from “All A is B” to “Some A is B” and from ‘‘Not (Some 
A is B)” to “Some A is not B,” etc., and (b) retaining this 
pattern of inferences, in which case we must abandon the view 
that these statements can be interpreted in terms of forms be- 
longing to the functional or class calculi. 

After a careful exploration of ordinary usage, Strawson con- 
cludes that we do recognize the inferences enshrined in tradi- 
tional logic to be sound. He concludes that universal and par- 
ticular statements in ordinary usage are not to be interpreted in 
terms of the logical forms of the functional or class calculi. He 
then proceeds to offer the following positive account of the 
logical relations of these statements. 

He notes, to begin with, that ordinary discourse does contain 
devices by the use of which we can make statements having the 
logical forms of affirmative and negative existential statements. 
Thus, we can say, ““There are no philosopher kings,” and, ‘“There 
are (or exist) untamed elephants.’? These statements must not, 
however, be supposed to have the same logical forms as uni- 
versal and particular statements “All (or No) A is B,” “Some 
A is (not) B.” The latter, he claims, unlike the former, are not 
correctly represented in the formalism of the functional or class 
calculus, and, which is more important, the latter, unlike the 
former, do stand in relations of logical implication and in- 
compatibility which justify the traditional pattern of inferences. 

Now (to continue with Strawson’s account), when we make a 
statement of the form “‘All A is B,” it presupposes as a condition 
of its truth-or-falsity that the subject class has members, and so do 
“Some A is B,” “No A is B,” and “Some A is not B.” Once 
again it is not clear from his account whether he means by this 
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that it is incorrect to make a statement of one of these forms 
unless one believes (truly) that the subject class has members, or 
that it is incorrect to make the statement unless the subject 
class has members whether one believes it or not. (A third interpreta- 
tion, to the effect that it is incorrect to make such a statement 
unless one believes truly or falsely that the subject class has mem- 
bers is ruled out by the fact that if the presupposition obtained 
merely by virtue of the speaker’s belief that the subject class has 
members, then the statement “‘All A is B”’ could be true or 
false even though there were no 4’s, an eventuality Strawson 
clearly intends to exclude.) 

To say, then, that an utterance of “All A is B” presupposes 
that there are A’s as a condition of its truth-or-falsity must, on 
Strawson’s account, mean either (a) that it is incorrect to make 
such an utterance unless there are, in point of fact, A’s, or (b) 
that it is incorrect to make such an utterance unless one believes 
truly that there are A’s. I suspect that Strawson would have 
some difficulty in choosing between these two alternatives. On 
the one hand he would be tempted to say that if it is incorrect 
to say “‘All A is B” unless one believes that there are A’s, this 
must be because it is “‘objectively” incorrect to utter this sentence 
when there are no A’s—just as, according to many moralists, 
the wrongness of inflicting what one believes to be unnecessary 
pain rests on the “objective”? wrongness of inflicting unnecessary 
pain. But do we recognize a basic or underived’ rule not to 
say ‘“‘All A is B” unless there are A’s? ® 

On the other hand, he would be tempted to agree that pre- 
supposition is a matter of what the speaker must believe in order 
to make correct use of the expression said to have the presupposi- 
tion. But why, then, must the requisite belief of the speaker (in 





7If it were a derived obligation, surely it would be derived from the role of 
saying things in “rational discourse,”’ that is, discourse designed to bring about 
reasoned agreement in belief. But what would be derived from such con- 
siderations would be rules to the effect that it is incorrect to say x unless »y is 
believed to be the case (by oneself and/or by those to whom one is speaking). 

8 Notice that in applying this supposed rule, a speaker would find it correct 
to say “‘ All A is B’ when he believes there are no A’s; but the rule itself makes 
no reference to belief. 
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the present case, the belief that there are A’s) be true, in order 
for the presupposition to obtain? Strawson gives no indication 
of what he would say on this score—the reason being, I suspect, 
that he has not clearly distinguished in his own mind between 
these two alternatives. Thus, the fact that the first alternative 
requires that there be A’s has led him (when thinking along the 
lines of the second alternative) to suppose that the belief that 
there are A’s required by this alternative must be true. 

When it comes to telling us what A, E, J, and O statements 
do assert (as opposed to what they presuppose) Strawson is even 
less explicit. Consider, again, a statement of the form “All A is 
B”; it presupposes that there are A’s and is true-or-false only if 
this presupposition obtains. Under what circumstances is it true? 
Surely if and only if the class of A’s is included in the class of 
B’s. But how can this be the condition of the truth of ‘All A 
is B” unless it is what is asserted by “All A is B’’; and how can 
it be what is asserted by ‘‘All A is B” unless the latter has the 
logical form of a class inclusion proposition? And this, according 
to Strawson, it does not have—for the reason, once again, that 
class inclusion and class overlap statements do not have the logi- 
cal properties of universal and particular statements in actual use. 

Now, the truth of the matter is that the issue between Strawson 
and modern logic is a mislocated one. For while it must be ad- 
mitted that the modern account does not do justice to the infer- 
ences which may properly be made from universal and particular 
statements in actual discourse, it must also be admitted that 
modern logicians are quite correct in claiming that these state- 
ments do assert relations of inclusion, exclusion, and overlapping 
among classes, and that in the sense of “logical” current among 
logisticians, the Jogical implications relating these statements do 
not constitute a basis for the inferences sanctioned by the tradi- 
tional square of opposition. 

Is there a way of combining the following theses? 

(1) Universal and particular statements in ordinary discourse 
have the logical force of affirmative and negative existential 
propositions. Thus ‘‘All A is B” has the logical force of “A C B.” 

(2) Universal and particular statements in actual discourse 
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have a logical force which is not exhausted by that of affirmative 
and negative existential propositions. Thus the logical force of 
‘All A is B” is not exhausted by that of ““A C B.” 


(3) The surplus logical force of universal and particular state- 
ments in actual discourse over and above that of affirmative and 
negative existential propositions cannot be located by represent- 
ing them as conjunctions or disjunctions of positively or nega- 
tively existential propositions; thus, by representing “‘All A is 
B’ by “AC B-Ax0.” 

(4) The logical force of universal and particular statements in 
actual use (apart from their modal role) can be exhaustively 
accounted for in terms of the logic of classes. 


I shall now sketch an account of the square of opposition in 
which all these four theses are reconciled and combined. 


(1) Universal and particular statements assert exactly what is 
asserted by the corresponding affirmative and negative existen- 
tials and stand in the logical relations explained in the class 
calculus. From the standpoint of what they assert, then, they have 
the logical form of affirmative and negative existentials and are 
not related as are the A, E, J, and O propositions in the classical 
square of opposition. 

(2) Universal and particular statements in ordinary usage 
differ from the corresponding affirmative and negative existen- 
tials in ordinary usage in that their correct usage presupposes that 
the subject class has at least one member. By this I mean that it 
is correct to make statements of this form only if one believes that the 
subject class has members and that the listener shares this belief. The 
distinctive language of universal and particular statements signal- 
izes this presupposition. It is correct to use this language only 
where one believes that the subject class has members and that 
the listener shares this belief. 

(3) Where either of these beliefs is absent, it is incorrect to use 
the language of universal and particular statements. Thus, in- 
stead of saying “‘All A is B,”’ one should say, depending on what 
one wishes to establish, either “‘If anything were an A it would 
be a B” or, where one believes that the subject class has members 
but suspects that the listener would deny this, ‘“There are A’s,”” 
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going on to say “All A is B” only after one has gained the 
listener’s assent to the former proposition. 

(4) A rule of inference can be a sound rule, even though what 
is asserted by the premise does not /ogically entail what is asserted 
by the conclusion. Thus, I suppose that most philosophers would 
agree that inductive inference can be sound even though the 
premises do not logically entail the conclusion. 

(5) Suppose, for the moment, that we did not have the dis- 
tinctive language of universal and particular statements. Sup- 
pose that, in view of the practical function of discourse, we were 
concerned for the most part with classes which do have members, 
yet were understandably reluctant to prefix every statement of 
class inclusion or exclusion with an existential statement “There 
are A’s.”’ Suppose, therefore, that simple statements of class in- 
clusion or exclusion were usually made where they could properly 
have been prefixed by “There are A’s.”” Would it not be mis- 
leading in such circumstances to say ‘A C B” where one’s ground 
for saying this was the belief that the class A was empty, although 
one believed that the listener thought there were A’s? Can we 
not imagine a convention to develop according to which it would 
be incorrect to say ““A C B” unless one believed that there were 
A’s and that this conviction was shared by the listener? 

(6) And given the above convention, can we not imagine that 
the moves in discourse from stating ““A C B” tostating “AB = O,” 
etc., might come to be sanctioned even though the former state- 
ment does not entail the latter? The adoption of this further con- 
vention concerning legitimate moves in discourse would be justi- 
fied on the ground that the statement “A C B” is made only 
where ‘‘There are A’s”’ is taken to be a matter of agreement (un- 
less it is explicitly repudiated or challenged) and “‘A C B”’ to- 
gether with “There are A’s” does logically imply “‘AB x O.” 
This rule together with rules sanctioning other moves in the 
square of opposition which are not sanctioned by logical rela- 
tions between what these statements assert could nevertheless be 
called “logical rules” in a broad sense, in that they sanction 
moves in argument which could be reconstructed as logically 
valid moves if the presuppositions of the argument were added as 
premises. 
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(7) How much stronger the justification for such rules would 
be if the very language used contained a signal that the speaker 
regarded them as operative! And, of course, the point at which 
I have been driving is that our language, containing as it does 
verbal forms for universal and particular statements distinct 
from the verbal forms of class inclusion, etc., does contain just 
such a signal that just such rules are operative.® 

(8) We can even say if we wish that the inferences making up 
the square of opposition are valid ex vi terminorum, that is, by 
virtue of the meaning of the language of universal and particular 
statements. Yet, the fact remains that the validity of the move 
from ‘‘All A is B” to ‘Some A is B” rests ultimately on the 
validity of the move from “A C B” and “There are 4’s” to 
**AB ~ O” (as do mutatis mutandis the other moves in the square 
of opposition). Thus, even though it is an aspect of the meaning 
of universal and particular statements that they signalize existen- 
tial presuppositions and the correctness of certain moves, never- 
theless ‘‘All A is B’’ does not assert that there are A’s, and the 
move from ‘‘All A is B” to ‘Some A is B” is not warranted by 
what “‘All A is B” asserts, even though it is warranted by what 
it, in a broader sense, means. 

I have thus, I believe, sketched an account of universal and 
particular statements, according to which (a) they assert (con- 
siderations of modality aside) what modern logicians say they do 
even though (b) in a legitimate sense of “‘logical rule” they obey 


® The notion of a conventional signal of a dialectical commitment throws 
light on other philosophical issues. Ethics: ‘You ought to keep that promise”’ 
can be compared to‘ Keep thou that promise!” where the archaic form is a 
signal that the speaker is prepared to derive this from a universal imperative 
of the form “‘ All men do ye. . .!”’ (in this case, “‘ All men keep ye promises!’’) 
or from a universal imperative together with factual indicatives. Philosophy of 
Science: When I say, “‘ This is soluble,” or, “‘ This caused that,” I acknowledge 
the responsibility of backing up my statement by deriving it from properly 
established empirical laws. The latter, however, are not asserted by the state- 
ments. Thus, I might say, “‘ This is sugar, and whenever sugar is put in water 
it dissolves.” That the latter is not asserted by my original statement is shown 
by the fact that I can be led to abandon it in favor of a more sophisticated 
law and still be defending the original assertion. “‘This is soluble” asserts 
nothing about micro-structure; but a scientist who makes this statement may 
well be convinced that a defense immune from further challenge would take 
him to micro-theoretical considerations. 
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logical rules which do not belong to the calculus of classes, and 
which do belong to the rules of traditional logic. On the other 
hand (c) the justification of these rules rests ultimately on the 
logical rules of the calculus of classes, in combination with con- 
siderations relating to the reasonable presuppositions of effective 
and orderly everyday discourse about the inclusion, exclusion, 
and overlap of classes. 


WILFRID SELLARS 
University of Minnesota 
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R. SELLARS finds unclear and unsatisfactory in various 
ways the account I have given of the relation between 
statements which I called ‘“‘presupposition.”” He undertakes to 
clarify this notion by giving an alternative account of the rela- 
tion, for which he claims: (a) that it vindicates Russell’s analysis 
both of statements containing definite descriptions and of uni- 
versal and particular statements of ordinary discourse, and (b) 
that at the same time it accommodates those facts of language to 
which I was seeking to draw attention and which might seem in- 
compatible with the correctness of Russell’s analyses. In what 
follows I shall first argue that the difficulties which Sellars finds 
in my account do not exist. Then I shall draw attention to the 
fact that Sellars offers, not one alternative account of the rela- 
tion between presupposed and presupposing statements, but two 
alternative and incompatible accounts, and that he applies one 
of these accounts to one set of cases and the other to another set, 
without giving any reason for so discriminating between them. 
I shall suggest that the explanation of his so discriminating is 
simply a parti pris in favor of what is in question, namely the 
correctness of Russell’s analyses, and, in general, that Sellars is 
animated by a metaphysical belief that the symbolism of Principia 
Mathematica somehow embodies the real logic of ordinary lan- 
guage. I shall then discuss some minor points in Sellars’ article 
and shall conclude with certain qualifications of my own thesis 
as stated in the publications to which Sellars refers. 
(1) Sellars says that I ‘‘nowhere give an explicit analysis of 
x presupposes y” and that I leave various questions about this re- 
lation unanswered. I think the answers to most of his questions 
are to be found on page 175 of Introduction to Logical Theory (cf. 
also p. 213). “‘S presupposes S’” is defined as follows: ““The 
t: uth of S’ is a necessary condition of the truth or falsity of S.” ! 
1 Strictly speaking, I should here write “the statement that S” instead of 


“*S”; elsewhere, for example, I shall write the phrase “that S.” But the risk 
of confusion here is small. 
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It will be noted that this definition has the consequence that S’ 
is not in any ordinary sense a component of what is asserted by 
S. It will also be noted that the definition makes no reference at 
all to the beliefs of speakers or hearers. It does, however, have the 
fairly obvious consequence that, where S presupposes S’, it would 
be incorrect (or deceitful—the cases are different) for a speaker 
to assert S unless he believed or took for granted that S’. But it 
certainly does not have the consequence that if it is for this 
reason incorrect for a given speaker to assert S, then S does not 
have a truth-value; nor does it follow that if it is not incorrect 
for a certain speaker to assert S, then S does have a truth-value. 
Whether or not S has a truth-value depends on one thing, viz., 
whether S’ is true. Whether or not it is correct for a speaker to 
assert S depends on quite another thing (I do not mean, on this 
thing alone): viz., whether or not the speaker believes that S’. 
Sellars, in Section IV of his article, seems to think that I am 
committed to saying that the conditions under which S has a 
truth-value are the same as the conditions under which it is cor- 
rect for a speaker to assert S, or, perhaps, to think that I cannot 
regard the speaker’s beliefs as relevant to the correctness of the 
assertion without making this identification. But this is simply a 
mistake; so none of the embarrassing consequences which Sellars 
draws from it holds. In fact, of course, as far as my definition 
and its consequences go, it is perfectly possible both for S to 
lack a truth-value and for it to be a correct use of language for 
someone to assert S; and this will be so in the case where that 
person mistakenly believes that the presupposed statement S’ is 
true. 

In the same section, Sellars says that if what the speaker be- 
lieves is left out of account then it is difficult to see how the 
presupposing statement can “involve” the presupposed state- 
ment in any other way than by asserting it. But the whole point 
of the relation of presupposition, as I conceive it, is just that this 
is possible—and familiar. Perhaps it will be easier to see how it 
is possible if we consider, not a statement, but a question (e.g., 
‘Has Jones stopped beating his grandmother?”) or a command 
(e.g., “‘Jones, you are to stop beating your grandmother!’’). 
Neither the question nor the command asserts anything. But both 
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may be said to involve (presuppose) the truth of the statement 
that Jones was in the habit of beating his grandmother: in that 
the question does not admit of a simple “‘Yes”’ or ‘‘No”’ answer, 
the command can be neither obeyed nor disobeyed, unless that 
statement is true. Similarly, when one statement presupposes 
another, the first does not admit of an assignment of a truth- 
value unless the second is true. 

(2) The two alternative accounts given by Sellars of the rela- 
tion between presupposed and presupposing statements emerge 
respectively in Sections V and VI of his article. They will be 
referred to as account A and account B. On account A, the re- 
lations between the presupposing statement (S) and the pre- 
supposed statement (S’) are given by the propositions: 


(i) S entails (or incorporates the assertion of) S’, and hence if S’ is 
false, S is false; 

(ii) it is incorrect for a speaker either to assert S or to deny it (i.e., say 
that it is false) unless he believes that S’ and believes that his hearer 
shares this belief. 


On account B, the relations are as follows: 


(i) S does not entail S’, and the truth-value of S is in no way dependent 
on the truth-value of S/; 

(ii) it is incorrect for a speaker either to assert S or to deny it (i.e., say 
that it is false) unless he believes that S’ and believes that his hearer 
shares this belief. 


It will be noted that the second element in each account is 
identical. The difference lies in the first element. It will also be 
noted that the first element in neither account agrees with the 
definition given by me of “‘presupposition,” but that the second 
element has affinities with one of the consequences of my defini- 
tion. (I think Sellars would perhaps agree that, on any theory, 
his second element is a little too strong as it stands, and should 
be weakened, say, by the addition of the clause “‘or at least does 
not believe that his hearer believes that S’ is false.”? But this is 
a minor point.) 

Examples to which Sellars applies account A, in Section V, 
include the “‘grandmother case,” and the case of statements con- 
taining definite descriptions. Thus, according to Sellars, a state- 
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ment (S) made by the use of a sentence of the form ‘‘The so- 
and-so is such-and-such” contains three asserted components 
corresponding, with one minor modification, to the three com- 
ponents of Russell’s original analysis. We may refer to these as 
respectively s; (which states that the existence-condition is satis- 
fied), sz (which states that the uniqueness-condition is satisfied), 
and s; (which states that there is nothing which both answers to 
the description in question—duly expanded to get rid of Sellars’ 
‘ellipsis’ —and lacks a certain predicate). The components 5s; 
and s2 are presupposed, in the sense of account A, by the state- 
ment S as a whole. (Sellars in fact concentrates his attention on 
component 52, but would, I take it, say that s; was similarly re- 
lated to S.) Account B, on the other hand, is applied, in Section 
VI, to universal statements, of the forms “‘All fs are g” and 
‘No f’s are g.”” Here the entire assertion-content of the state- 
ments is said to be given by the forms ‘‘~(qx) (fx.~gx)”? and 
“* ~ (Gx) (fx.gx)”’ respectively. The presupposed statement in each 
case is the statement that the subject-class is not empty. Since 
these cases fall under account B, the actual truth-value of the 
universal statements is quite independent of the truth-value of 
the presupposed statement, though it is incorrect to assert or 
deny the universal statement unless the presupposed statement 
is believed to be true. 

Now there is surely no reason whatever, except a determina- 
tion to adhere at all costs to orthodox modern analyses, for 
simultaneously adopting account A in the case of statements 
containing definite descriptions and account B in the case of 
universal statements. What is there, except a partiality for the 
Theory of Descriptions, to stop Sellars from adopting account B 
for the first case; from saying, that is, that the whole assertion- 
content of a statement containing a definite description is given 
by 5s, so that its truth-value is quite independent of the truth- 
values of the presupposed statements, although it is incorrect to 
assert it or call it false unless etc.? Alternatively, what is there, 
except a partiality for the class-inclusion and -exclusion forms, 
to stop Sellars from adopting account A for the case of universal 
statements and declaring that the statement that the subject- 
class is not empty is one of the asserted components of these 
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statements? I ask these questions, because the reasons which 
seem to me good reasons against adopting either these or any 
other analyses in terms of accounts A and B are not reasons 
which it is open to Sellars to give; for they involve acceptance 
of precisely the idea which he repudiates, viz., the idea that a 
presupposing statement lacks a truth-value if the presupposed 
statement is false. 

But the capriciousness with which Sellars now associates, now 
refuses to associate, a presupposition-relation with dependence 
of the truth-value of the presupposing statement on that of the 
presupposed statement is greater than I have so far indicated. 
For his program requires that in the case of particular, as op- 
posed to universal, statements, the presupposed statement (that 
the subject-class is not empty) is a part of the assertion-content 
of the presupposing statement. Account B applies to the top two 
propositional forms of the fourfold schedule, account A to the 
bottom two. Who, if he had never seen a bound variable, would 
have supposed that the difference between saying that all his 
shirts were at the laundry, and that some of them were, involved 
this difference? 

The situation is this. Sellars can reconcile himself to the logical 
force which universal and particular propositions have in ordi- 
nary discourse only if he can somehow explain these facts to 
himself in terms of the negatively and positively existential forms 
of Principia Mathematica. For (he thinks) it is these forms and their 
logical relations which show the ultimate logical structure of 
language. But why should language have just one ultimate logi- 
cal structure? And why, if it had one, should it be this one? How 
very extraordinary, if the rea/ structure of natural ways of talking 
should be found to lie in artificial ways of writing! Sellars says, 
for example, that “the fact remains that the validity of the move 
from ‘All A is B’ to ‘Some A is B’ rests ultimately on the validity 
of the move from ‘AC B’ and ‘There are A’s’ to ‘AB # O’.” 
But how does he know that the one “rests ultimately” on the 
other? Why should it rest on anything? Perhaps it does not need 
anything to rest on. Again Sellars says: ‘When it comes to tell- 
ing us what A, E, J, and O statements do assert . . . Strawson is 
even less explicit.” But what is there to be explicit about here? 
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There is no mystery about it. When I assert that all the fuses 
have blown, that is what I assert. Of course what Sellars is asking 
is: What do I think they assert in terms of the negatively and 
positively existential forms of Principia Mathematica? But this 
question does not arise. For they do not assert anything in terms 
of these forms. They are different (though not unrelated) forms. 

(3) In preparing the ground for his own accounts (especially 
account A) of the relations between presupposing and presup- 
posed statements, Sellars seeks to show in Section III of his 
article that, “questions of manners aside,” it may be incorrect 
usage to say of a statement that it is false even though (a) it is 
false -nd (b) one believes it is false. He illustrates his point from 
the « se of fictional narrations about historical persons. If we 
over 20k his point, he says, we may draw mistaken conclusions 
about this case. Thus ‘‘from the fact that it would be obviously 
inappropriate to say “That is false’ to a storyteller who has just 
said, ‘Prince Edward exchanged his clothes for the rags of the 
beggar boy,’ even though one believes on good evidence that 
such an incident never occurred, one would be strongly tempted 
to conclude that the original statement was not false, and hence, 
since not true, was neither true nor false’; and this would be wrong. 
But what does Sellars mean by “‘the original statement” here? 
The statement that Prince Edward exchanged his clothes, etc.? 
But the storyteller made no such statement. Of course the story- 
teller uttered the words “‘Prince Edward exchanged his clothes,” 
etc. But—someone might object—aren’t these words what he 
said? and aren’t they the same words as an historian might have 
used? and so isn’t what he said false? Of course, one could say, if 
one liked, that what he said was false, meaning by this that 
anyone who uttered those words and was also making a statement 
would be making a false statement. But it does not follow from 
this that the storyteller, in uttering these words, was making a 
false statement. The point is that the words “‘true”’ and “‘false”’ 
and the word “statement” belong together to one way, or class 
of ways, of using language; but telling stories is a way of using 
language which falls outside this class. Sellars also writes: ‘‘Fic- 
tion contains many devices to signalize that statements made in 
its course are not to be ‘taken seriously.’ ’’ But he ought rather to 
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write: “Fiction contains many devices to signalize that sentences 
used in its course are not to be taken as being used to make 
statements.”’ He writes as if the word “‘statement”’ and the words 
true” and “‘false”’ contained no reference at all to a certain way 
of using language, as if you could decide whether a group of 
words in use constituted a statement or not without considering 
the use that was being made of them. 

Suppose a company commander gives his sergeant-major the 
order ‘“The men will spend the morning cleaning their equip- 
ment” and then countermands the order. Would this be the 
right description of the situation: ““What the company com- 
mander said in fact turned out to be false, though it would be 
incorrect to say so”? This description could be right only as a 
philosophical joke. Yet the same words uttered in another con- 
text, by another person, might well be used to say something 
which turned out to be false. 

One further comment. Sellars writes: ““One says ‘That is false’ 
when one takes the other person’s statement to be the expression 
of a belief.”” These particular words are surely at least as natu- 
rally used when one takes it to be a lie. 

(4) In Section II of his article, Sellars distinguishes between 
(among others) two kinds of ‘‘ambiguity.”” The first is mani- 
fested by sentences containing certain words, among them the 
word ‘‘this.’’ Sentences such as “This hat is yours,” ‘““This wine 
is good,” ““This room is airy,” ‘“This solution is elegant” may 
be uttered in many different situations, and in each case the 
context or setting of the utterance will be an essential element in 
the determination of the reference made by the use of the 
phrases ‘‘This hat,” “This wine,” etc. Contrasted with these 
are sentences which manifest a different kind of “‘ambiguity” 
and which Sellars calls “‘incomplete”’ or ‘‘elliptical.’’ Examples 
analogous with his own would be the sentence ‘“‘James is,” 
which might be uttered as an answer to the question ‘‘Who is 
going to drive?” or to the question “‘Who is going to walk?”’; or 
the sentence “‘Castor oil is,” which might be uttered as a re- 
joinder to the assertion ‘“‘Castor oil isn’t harmful” or to the 
assertion “Castor oil isn’t horrible.’ Now it is clear that there 
are many differences between the two classes of sentences here 
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contrasted by Sellars, and many differences between his two 
sorts of ambiguity. It also seems very reasonable to call the second 
set of sentences, as opposed to the first, incomplete or elliptical. 
If one had to justify these phrases, I think one would be inclined 
to say that the sentences were formally, linguistically deficient, that 
they did not come up to a certain standard of how a nonconver- 
sational English sentence should be composed; and one would 
point out that in their conversational setting, the deficiency is 
remedied by the /inguistic context, that the surrounding remarks 
supply the missing words. 

But Sellars’ next suggestion I find utterly puzzling. For he 
says that such a sentence as ““The table is large” is incomplete 
or elliptical in the same sense as sentences of his second class; 
that this sentence has this kind of ambiguity (in addition to the 
first kind). I fail to see any reason whatever for saying this. 
Suppose I am writing an account of a certain house and gardens, 
and in my account there occur the following two sentences: 
“In the center of the park is a pond. This pond is used by 
children for sailing boats on. . . .” Now, according to Sellars, if 
in revising my account, I were to replace the words ‘“This pond” 
by the words ‘“The pond,”’ I should be replacing a complete and 
nonelliptical sentence by an incomplete and elliptical sentence! 
How would Sellars in this case make good the ellipsis and supply 
the missing words? Would the nonelliptical version run: ““The 
pond referred to in the sentence before this one’’? 

In general, Sellars thinks that a sentence containing a singular 
**the’’-phrase can be rendered nonelliptical only by supplement- 
ing the ‘‘the”-phrase by some phrase containing what he calls 
an “ego-centric’”’ expression. But as far as the actual working of 
language goes, this is just a dogma without any foundation in 
fact. (I do not say that, deep in the metaphysical problem of 
individuation, there may not be a point in saying what he says, 
only that it does not advance the present topic and, if taken as 
relevant to the present topic, is false.) Of course there are dif- 
ferences between “the” and “this.” But there are also close 
resemblances between the ways in which context, in the widest 
sense, helps to determine the reference of many “the’’-phrases 
and the ways in which context helps to determine the reference 
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of many “this”-phrases. And there are no ways peculiar to the 
former, as opposed to the latter, in which their contextual de- 
pendence resembles the contextual dependence of incomplete or 
elliptical sentences. 

It does not seem, however, that the contentions of Section II 
are of major importance for the rest of Sellars’ thesis. 

(5) I wish now to make certain qualifications of my own thesis 
as stated in the publications referred to by Sellars. In view of 
Sellars’ approach to the problem, I must first make a remark 
about the relation between two questions: the question whether 
a statement has a truth-value and the question whether it is 
linguistically correct to assign it one. 

When a man says “‘p” in an ordinary statement-making con- 
text (i.e., is not telling a story or practicing his pronunciation or 
acting a part in a play, etc.), his hearers are entitled to assume 
that he believes that p.? This is a tautology. If he says “p” in 
such circumstances but does not believe that p, there are at least 
two possibilities: he may be using language incorrectly or he 
may be intending to deceive. We may, if we choose, count the 
second as a special case of the first. Whether or not we choose 
to do this, we can say that at least sometimes when a man says 
**p”? and does not believe that f, he is using language incorrectly, 
whether or not it is the case that ». This will apply as much 
to saying that a statement is false as to saying anything else. 
So I will agree with Sellars that a statement’s being false is not 
the same as its being linguistically correct for anyone to say that 
it is false. But this lack of identity is perfectly general and has 
no special relevance to the case of saying that a statement is 
false as opposed to saying anything else. So in what follows I 
shall set it aside; and in default of any cogent reason for distin- 
guishing further between the cases in which a statement is false 
and the cases in which it is linguistically correct to say that it is 
false, I shall make no such distinction. 

Roughly speaking, the thesis I maintained was as follows: 
(a) that a statement containing * a definite singular description 


* This goes also for the presuppositions, if any, of the statement that p. 
Cf. Sec. (1) of this article. 

* Strictly, here and elsewhere, ‘“‘a statement made by the use of a sentence 
containing...” 
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was neither true nor false unless there existed something to 
which the speaker was referring and which answered to the de- 
scription; (b) that many statements of the kinds traditionally 
called universal and particular also lacked a truth-value unless 
there existed members of the subject-class. I shall make my 
qualifications mainly with reference to (a); the application to 
(b), where appropriate, is not difficult. The main qualification 
that I want to make. is to admit that in certain cases and circum- 
stances it may be quite natural and correct to assign a truth-value 
to a statement of one of these kinds (to say that it is false or even 
that it is true), even though the condition referred to is not satis- 
fied. I shall begin by considering two sorts of case in which it 
may be correct to say that a statement of one of the kinds in 
question is false, even though the existence-condition is not 
satisfied. 

(A1) Suppose I make a remark of the form “The S is P,” 
knowing that there is no S, with the deliberate intention of de- 
ceiving my hearer.‘ Suppose, for example, that I am trying to 
sell something and say to a prospective purchaser, ‘““The lodger 
next door has offered me twice that sum,” when there is no 
lodger next door and I know this. It would seem perfectly cor- 
rect for the prospective purchaser to reply, ““That’s false,” and 
to give as his reason the fact that there was no lodger next door. 
And it would indeed be a lame defense for me to say, ‘‘Well, 
it’s not actually false, because, you see, since there’s no such 
person, the question of truth or falsity doesn’t arise.” Both the 
speaker, in his attempt to deceive, and the hearer, in rejecting 
the speaker’s assertion for the reason he gives, are relying on the 
fact that the speaker, by using the form of words he does, com- 
mits himself * to the existence of a lodger next door. The speaker 
exploits this logical feature of that form of words to induce a 
belief which he (and, as it happens, his hearer too) knows to be 
false. The word ‘‘false” has to a pre-eminent degree the ring of 
an accusation of intended deception. The hearer applies it to 
the speaker’s assertion. What the speaker says is false, is a lie. 


*I am indebted to Mr. Stuart Hampshire for pointing this case out to me. 
*Cf. p. 175, Introduction to Logical Theory. 
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Clearly, then, this case calls for some modification of my 
thesis. 

(A2) Let us now consider another kind of case of a statement 
containing a definite description, where nothing answers to the 
description. This kind of case could be characterized by saying 
that the statement in question would be said to be about (in one 
use of “‘about’) something or someone other than the non- 
existent item to which the descriptive phrase in question refers 
or purports to refer.* Suppose I am ignorantly boasting about 
my friend’s visit to Rome and mention the king of France as one 
among the distinguished people he had seen there. I might say, 
‘He had lunch with the prime minister, had an audience of the 
pope, and then went for a drive with the king of France.’’ Some- 
one might say, ‘“‘Well, at least it’s false (not true) that he went 
for a drive with the king of France—for there’s no such person.” 
Now it is important to note that in this case, where I would be 
said to be talking about my friend rather than about the king 
of France, it would also be permissible simply to negate the 
subject-predicate proposition in the ordinary way, on the strength 
of the nonexistence of the king of France; whereas it would not 
be permissible to do so in the classical case in which one is taken 
to be talking about the king of France. That is, one could say, 
‘Well, at least he didn’t go for a drive with the king of France— 
for there’s no such person’’; but one could not normally say, 
“The king of France isn’t wise—for there’s no such person.” 
I shall refer later to this remark. 

Now, to offset these concessions, I want first to make three 
points: 

(B1) In a large number of imaginable cases in which there is 
nothing answering to the descriptive phrase, one would be very 
reluctant indeed to say either that the statement in question was 
true or that it was false. I have given examples elsewhere, and 
Sellars does not dispute their existence, so I shall not recapitulate 
them here. 

(Bz) Even in the case of deliberate deceit, as in (A1) above, 
where it might be natural to call the statement false, it might also 


6 Messrs. H. P. Grice and G. J. Warnock have both drawn my attention to 
this case. 
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be highly misleading, unless the full circumstances, and, in par- 
ticular, one’s reason for calling it false, were made known. And 
it would be misleading because we are strongly inclined to treat 
the singular form “‘It is false that § is P” as logically equivalent 
to the singular form “‘S is not P”’; and “‘S is not P”’ resembles 
*“§ is P”’ in that he who utters a statement of this form commits 
himself to the existence of S. From “It is false (untrue) that the 
lodger next door has offered him twice that sum” or “The 
statement that the lodger next door has offered him twice that 
sum is untrue (false),”” one would be justified in concluding, 
“The lodger next door has not offered him twice that sum,” 
unless the special circumstances, the special way, in which 
*‘false”’ is being used here, were made plain. 

(B3) Finally, in some of the cases of the sort we are concerned 
with, it seems to me that, if forced to choose between calling 
what was said true or false, we shall be more inclined to say that 
it was true. Thus if, in Oxford, I declared, ““The Waynflete 
Professor of Logic is older than I am,” it would be natural to 


describe the situation by saying that I had confused the titles of 
two Oxford professors,’ but, whichever one I had meant, what 


I had said about him was true. Here it may be remarked that 
it is the phrase “‘what I said’? rather than the word “true” 
which acquires a slightly specialized use. If it is insisted that 
what I actually said rather than what I meant should be character- 
ized, then resistance to applying either “‘true”’ or “‘false” once 
more becomes very strong. Similarly, perhaps, if I say, ‘““The 
United States Chamber of Deputies contains representatives of 
two major parties,” I shall be allowed to have said something 
true even though I have used the wrong title, a title, in fact, 
which applies to nothing. If “‘two” is replaced by “‘three,” what 
I said may be called false; and the appropriateness of ‘‘false”’ 
here rests on the fact that what I was talking about (though 
misnaming or misdescribing) does not have the property I 
ascribed to it. 

The points made so far in this section and the arguments of 


7 The Waynflete Professor of Metaphysics and the Wykeham Professor of 
Logic. 
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previous sections, may, I think, be drawn together into the 
following conclusions. 

(i) There exists, in our ordinary use of language, a strong 
tendency (though not a rigid rule) for the words “true” and 
*‘false”’ to be used in certain ways in application to large classes 
of singular, universal, and particular statements, and for certain 
logical relationships, associated by way of mutual dependence 
with these ways of applying “‘true” and ‘‘false,” to be acknowl- 
edged in our ordinary transitions and arguments. Some of the 
crucial relationships and applications concerned are the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) The singular form “It is false that the so-and-so is such-and-such 
(the S is P)’’ tends to be treated as logically equivalent to ““The so-and- 
so is not such-and-such (the S§ is not P).” 


(b) The singular form “The S is P” tends to be treated as the contradic- 
tory of “The § is not P.” The universal form “‘All S are P,”’ tends to be 
treated as the contradictory of the particular form, “Some § are not 
a 

(c) The two traditional universal forms tend to be treated as contraries, 
the two traditional particular forms as subcontraries. 


(d) There is a tendency to withhold the words “true” and “false” from 
statements of all three kinds when, in the one case, the singular descrip- 
tion fails to apply to anything or, in the others, the subject-class lacks 
members. 


The point of the utmost importance here is that all these tend- 
encies go together, are part of one and the same logical-linguistic 
phenomenon. They are not—to anticipate my next point—to be 
separately and differently explained and justified, as, on Sellars’ 
thesis, they have to be. 

(ii) Now it is true that Sellars’ account can be held in a sense 
to give an explanation of these facts—in the sense, namely, that 
all these facts are covered, allowed for, by his explanation. But 
(1) his explanation turns on a distinction between a statement’s 
being true or false and its being correct to say that it is true or 
false, the very existence of which (except as a special case of 
something quite general) is inadequately supported by the argu- 
ments he uses, while its applicability to the cases in question is 
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not supported by any arguments at all, but only by the sugges- 
tion of an analogy with specially constructed cases. Moreover, 
(2) there is a suspicious capriciousness about the way in which 
the distinction works out in application to the facts agreed be- 
tween us. He, as it were, takes for granted the correctness of the 
analyses “*(x)[fx.(y) (fy x=y).gx],” “(x)(fx Dgx),” “(Ax) (fx.gx)” 
for the cases of singular descriptions, affirmative universal, and 
particular propositions respectively, and applies his explanation 
just as and when it is necessary to adjust the actually observed 
tendencies to these analyses. For example, he does not have to ex- 
plain at all, in terms of his account, the tendency for “‘All S are 
P” and “Some § are not P”’ to be treated as contradictories, be- 
cause this relation happens to be already assured by the analysis 
he favors. His apparatus has to be applied now in this way, now 
in that, and sometimes not at all, to a set of phenomena which 
are surely systematically connected manifestations of one and 
the same linguistic tendency. I conclude that it is not enough for 
Sellars just to fit his explanation on in such a way that it recon- 
ciles the logical facts of (i) above with the requirements of his 
chosen analyses. There should also be, as there are not, inde- 
pendent reasons for accepting the chosen analyses and for ac- 
cepting his various applications of the doctrine of the distinction 
between a statement’s being true or false and its being correctly 
said to be so. 

(iii) My own opposite error, in the first expositions of my 
thesis, was to canonize the tendencies noted in (i) and make them 
into fixed and rigid rules, whereas we see they have exceptions. 
I think the truer account of the matter would run as follows: 
Those uses of ‘“‘true’”’ and “false” and of the associated logical 
relation words which were canonized in my unqualified doctrine 
of presupposition are reasonably to be regarded as the primary 
uses of these words in application to statements of the kinds in 
question. (On Sellars’ view, these uses of these words will be in 
some, but not in all,® cases secondary.) They yield the standard 
and customary logic of these statements. Discussion of the truth 
or falsity of these statements, and comment on their logical rela- 


8 Cf. (ii) above on the case of ‘All S are P” and “Some S§ are not P” as 
contradictories. 
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tions, are customarily carried on against a certain background 
of unquestioned assumption and commitment. When these back- 
ground assumptions and commitments are called into question, 
that discussion is, in general, stultified: questions of truth or 
falsity no longer arise, etc.® But sometimes, as in the case (Ar) of 
deliberate deception, where the background assumption is for- 
cibly thrust forward in a way which points accusingly at the 
speaker, the word ‘“‘false’? may acquire a secondary use, which 
collides with the primary one; and the customary logical rela- 
tions, too, are involved in this collision. (I do not say that the 
case of deliberate deception is the only one in which this hap- 
pens.) I am not sure that the other apparent exceptions men- 
tioned above are genuine exceptions at all. What we do in cases, 
(B3) for example, where the speaker’s intended reference is pretty 
clear, is simply to amend his statement in accordance with his 
guessed intentions and assess the amended statement for truth or 
falsity; we are not awarding a truth-value at all to the original 
statement. Case (A2) is an interesting one and merits fuller dis- 
cussion than I shall give it. Clearly, however, the existence of a 
king of France is not, in this example, a presupposition of the 
whole discussion, as is the existence of the friend whose exploits 
I am recounting. The informal indication of this is that in no 
sense could the king of France be said to be the theme of my 
remarks. The formal indication is that the phrase purporting to 
refer to him does not figure as a grammatical subject and can be 
regarded as simply a part of a grammatical predicate which lacks 
application. But we should not find this formal indication in 
every such case. 

(iv) It should now be clear that the dispute between Sellars 
and myself could disappear completely if he would agree—to 
use a phrase of Professor Ryle’s—that we are not producing 
competing solutions to the same problem but noncompeting 
solutions to different problems. That is to say, I should represent 
myself as trying to describe the actual logical features of ordi- 
nary speech in this region; and he might perhaps agree to regard 
himself as offering a theoretical construction designed to answer 


* Cf. Introduction to Logical Theory, p. 18. 
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the following theoretical question: Assuming that there existed 
a language having the structure of the skeleton language of the 
elementary parts of Principia Mathematica, how might there be 
developed from it a language having the logical features which 
we both agree to note in our own? 

(v) Finally, in order to avoid misunderstanding, I must recall 
a point about my use of such expressions as “‘contradictories,” 
“logically equivalent,” ‘“‘subcontraries,” etc.’ It might be 
thought, for example, that in saying that “All S are P” and 
“Some S are not P” are contradictories, I am saying that it 
must be the case that, of two statements of these forms with the 
same fillings and the same intended reference, one is true and 
the other false, and thus that I am saying something inconsistent 
with the claim that both statements may lack a truth-value. 
Similarly in saying that “It is false that the S is P” and “The § 
is not P”’ are logically equivalent forms, I might be thought to 
be saying that two statements of these forms with the same filling 
and the same intended reference must both be true or both be 
false and thus again to be contradicting my own thesis. But a 
very simple amendment removes all such worries. All that is re- 
quired is the insertion into such definitions of these terms of the 
proviso that both statements have a truth-value; thus, e.g., to 
say that two statements are logically equivalent is to say that 
if both have a truth-value, then both must have the same truth- 
value. 

P. F. STRAWSON 

University College, Oxford 


10 Cf. Introduction to Logical Theory, pp. 176-177. 
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WHAT APPEARS? 


M* QUESTION is, given something “appearing” to be thus-and-so, 
what is it that is doing the appearing? What appears? And I 
don’t want at first to consider the special case of something merely ap- 
pearing to be thus-and-so, but the more neutral one having method- 
ological priority over the special. (Prior to the “truly appears” and 
“falsely appears” distinction, which I shall touch on later.) 

Suppose the general form of any expression of this basic sort is ‘‘x 
appears P.” (Let’s use “seems” or “looks” occasionally as synonymous 
with this use of “appears.” A substitution instance of this would be 
*‘Jack seems angry,” or “This rose looks red.”’) 

Now, the question then is, What is it that seems angry, or looks red? 
Firth ' has mentioned some of the classical answers to this, one being 
that of absolute idealism: it is Reality that seems angry or red, and 
Reality is the sole and final value for x in any appearance proposition. 

There must indeed be something wrong with this analysis because, 
were it correct, then the same x would have to be red and not-red, 
angry and not-angry in the same fundamental respect, and what would 
be appearing, in this metaphysical fashion, remains a complete mystery. 
Bradley in effect said so. I turn to other alternatives, since after all I 
want an answer to my question. 

Locke appears (!) on the scene next, for consideration. Remember 
what he said about substance as the substrate of qualities, itself essen- 
tially unknowable. This meta- (or sub-) physical x appears white and 
cubical (Bradley’s piece of sugar). This is to say that there is an under- 
lying x, and it has a quality P. We can “know” P, but not x, says Locke. 
It is indeed x that is appearing, but only the appearance of it, as itself 
an entity called an attribute or quality, is grasped. What lies under- 
neath, and appears through such an appearance, eludes us. 

Spinoza’s view is satisfyingly different from both Locke’s and Brad- 
ley’s. For him, there is indeed a fundamental absolute x, called Sub- 
stance or Nature or God, but it is essentially and adequately expressed 
in its attributes. Jt becomes wholly articulate in each of them, and a 
philosopher wholly articulates its very essence by prehending it under 


‘In a symposium on phenomenalism, Science, Language, and Human Rights, 
American Philosophical Association, Vol. I (Philadelphia, 1952). 
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an attribute. Let it then be said that the x, in this case, 1s what it ap- 
pears to be either in extension or thought—or it is what it is determined 
as in the appearance. 

This is a fine metaphysical way of saying that you tell a perfectly 
valid part of the basic story of what x is by saying that it seems P. 
P is not the subject matter of predication or attribution, or of knowl- 
edge. The subject is x, and we say that it appears P, and then if we say 
that it zs P, in a true judgment, we are saying that x truly appears P, 
or simply is P, in a determinate relationship. Outside such relationships, x 
is simply nothing. But in P, or as P, x is manifest. (P is not doing the 
appearing, but rather x.) This is what x is. What P is would be the 
matter for another judgment, in which the initial P would do the ap- 
pearing and be, let us say Q, if this second predication is true—as, e.g., 
the red (P) itself might be “warm” (Q). 

Locke’s mistake was to suppose that P is the “‘object of knowledge” 
in the true judgment that x is P. So it became a worry how to penetrate 
on down to x, with P “appearing” as something opaque in the way, 
and thus to be seen through, instead of x appearing as P. 

In view of all this, let’s formulate Locke’s demand more precisely. 
He wants us to take a good look at x and see what it is, behind or under- 
neath P. Well, here we go. Suppose, beneath P, we see x appearing R 
and say so. “‘No, no,” says Locke, “that’s just another predicate or 
quality; I want a description of x per se.” 

What Locke is demanding now becomes clear. Vo statement of the 
form ‘‘x is P” will do, since whatever the value of P, as long as it is a 
quality, the statement will be about P and not about x. According to 
this formula, x as subject never gets expressed and so remains un- 
knowable, at the inaccessible center of a concentric set of qualities. 
You can peel these off one after another, and reach the center only 
after an infinity of such peelings—in short, you never get there. This 
leaves the “substance” of the matter, as the x of the attributions, 
forever a mystery. 

This suggests one unique value for P which will satisfy Locke’s re- 
quirement, namely, x itself. Then ‘‘x is P” will read “x is x”—a fine 
way to avoid mentioning qualities and get at the heart of the matter— 
but in a tautologous formulation, which says nothing about x. 

So we ask Locke to describe the sort of expression of x which he 
would consider as “‘of the essence.”? What does he want, if no tautology 
(in any analytic guise) and no synthetic proposition, employing a 
predicate term, will do? 

Of course, as an empiricist, he will doubtless say, at first, that the 
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problem is not one of logical form of statement, or of language, but 
rather a factual predicament. The real essence of substance is just too 
“inner” for words. No physical analysis of the substance is terminating, 
and that is why object-property judgments are nonterminating. 

It must be admitted that science is, in a sense, endlessly penetrating. 
One never arrives finally, as a scientist. But even if this is a fact, surely 
it is a methodological one, not an empirically noted fact. Even Locke 
would admit—indeed it is his point—that the proposition “The essence 
of substance is unknowable”’ is not logically like ““The altitude of the 
moon’s highest mountain is unknowable.” There are known empirical 
facts supporting the latter, not the former. So Locke cautioned the 
scientists like the “incomparable Mr. Newton” not to waste time try- 
ing to discover the essence of substance. What he had in view, when he 
issued this warning, was the “rubbish” that accumulates in the path 
of scientific progress, thanks to philosophers and scientists asking the 
wrong questions. Anyway, this is what Locke himself said, and pro- 
ceeded to methodological and epistemological considerations to buttress 
his view. 

So he has, in effect, two alleged reasons for saying that things are 
fundamentally unknowable: the one, which he half thinks is an em- 
pirical fact about what he called “‘real essences,”’ which he distinguished 
from the “nominal” ones formulated in discourse; the other, logical, 
fact that statements with any descriptive force all have predicate terms. 
And, since these are not the subject terms, he concluded that what the 
latter designate in the last analysis is unknowable. Only the items that 
the predicates stand for are presented, as objects of experience and 
knowledge. 

This notion of the consummation of a prehensive grasp in qualities 
of things, not in the things themselves, is expressed in his assertion that 
we know “ideas,” and that knowledge develops by noticing the rela- 
tions between them—which operation of course never gets one “really” 
outside the circle of ideas and the nominal essences they formulate. 
Kant’s Ding-an-sich was also supposed to be what of reality was left out 
after as complete a formulation as possible. But I turn now from 
Locke, to have my own say about these matters. 

I suggest first, with some surprise over the very question, that it is 
Jack who appears angry. Jack is doing the appearing, as is the rose 
that seems red. The original expressions ¢e// you what is appearing, 
and how or as what. 

Then I give my notion another twist, to feature the notion of sub- 
stance or “stuff.” I realize that what the subject-term “‘Jack” stands 
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for is appearing angry; and that what one may want to know is pre- 
cisely this, namely, what does “Jack” stand for, substantially? And to 
simplify matters, I mention an analogous case. Everyone knows, I say, 
that this table appears brown, but perhaps you want to know some- 
thing about what the table is, its stuff or what it is made out of. I 
notice that philosophers call this a question about the “substance” 
and then proceed to the following commentary. 

What is the substance, say, of this my desk? I say, oakwood. It is 
made of oak. This is its substance, with a most absolute finality. Of 
course, you may go on quite legitimately to ask another question, about 
the substance of oak. Reminding you that I have conclusively answered 
your first question, I consider now the second. I am slower to answer 
this one, realizing that the inquiry is pressing into an area unfamiliar 
to me. I need to consult some literature in biochemistry, and I come 
out with an answer in terms of fibers, cellular elements, and structure. 
Well, you say, What is the stuff, the substance, of the cells, etc., of 
oakwood? This is your third question, two of which have been answered. 
Don’t you for a moment hint or think that I’ve not yet answered them. 
Even if J can’t answer your third question, I still know the substance 
of my desk, and have objectively reported it. It is wooden and oak. 

But let’s draft some biophysicist to help us carry on the inquiry into 
the substance this time of cells, etc., of oakwood, our third question. 
He comes out with a statement about molecules and molecular struc- 
ture, etc. And the substance of these—our fourth question—is disclosed 
as atoms, in electrostatic and gravitational fields of force, etc. 

A very significant methodological point is becoming conspicuous and 
imperative at this stage of penetration into substances (not just “‘sub- 
stance”’). As we reach the penetralia or finer constituents, the primary 
or ordinary meaning of substance as “‘stuff,” near the base of common 
usage, is progressively replaced by the construct “energy” in functional 
formulations. This is to say that it is a mistake of picture-thinking to 
suppose that the question “What is the stuff (substance) of x, what is it 
made out of?” retains its original significance when the values of x are 
such things as atoms and their constituents, the “‘ultimate”’ particles or 
“‘wavicles.” Where the penetration is pursued with physical thinking 
under operational controls, excluding the pictorial, a certain ineptitude 
will be noticed in such a remark as “‘Physicists don’t yet know what an 
electron is made out of, intrinsically, so there is still ignorance of sub- 
stance; of this inner essence of substance we must forever say, ignora- 
bimus.”’ 

The moral of my suggestion is partly, perhaps mainly, a syntactical 
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one. “Substance” does not have a wholesale meaning or application. 
What a question of substance is “‘about” is determined by the context 
of usage or the stage of analytical-explanatory inquiry. The question 
can thus be finally answered at one stage. When “‘it” is raised at an- 
other stage, “‘it’’ will, taken strictly, be another question. (That sentence 
has a kink in its literal sense, but one which can be ironed out by an 
easy reformulation.) In the second case, “‘substance”’ will have another 
operational definition. Even the ultimate particles can be significantly 
questioned, with respect to their “nature” or “‘properties” functionally 
formulated. But not much sense will remain in the old question con- 
cerning the inner essence or substance or “stuff vut of which they are 
made” (as the desk is made out of wocd). Bertiand Russell had this 
in view when he said that matter has disappeared as a “‘thing”’ or set 
of such, under physical analysis—though that way of putting it has, by 
itself, encouraged several philosophers to make the mistake of sup- 
posing that “spirit” has taken matter’s place, as the inner essence of 
all reality—that which energetically spark plugs the whole cosmos. 
Also, it leaves the impression that matter, as pure energy and function, 
has no solidity, and the wonder then is that I don’t sink into my desk 
when I lean on it. This mistaken impression arises out of taking the 
sense of ‘‘substance”’ in its refined physical use and applying it wholesale 
—the old and recurrent mistake, and the reverse of using it wholesale 
as “‘stuff.”” Physics has revealed absolutely nothing that requires anyone 
to think that his desk is “not really solid” or occupies only a small 
fraction of the space it “‘seems” to occupy. 

The original question—which I let get out of the spotlight of atten- 
tion—about what does the appearing can now be posed in a new light. 
What “substance” is doing the appearing, as brown? “‘Qakwocd” is 
the final and correct answer, where the expression is a basic perception- 
term of common talk. One “sees” that the table’s substance is oak and 
that tits is what appears brown. And so on down the line. Except, 
when the stages of “‘penetration” are advanced, there will be nothing 
that appears, since what “substance” there means is such as to make 
nonsense of the question ““How does it look?”’ There is no “stuff” to 
do the appearing. 

But the question still has a facet which any theory of appearing must 
consider. Firth has put the matter nicely when he says that the lan- 
guage of appearing itself ‘““appears” adequate only in “‘the most ordi- 
nary kind of perceptual situation.” ? Deviations from the veridical- 
normal perceptual situations through cases of visual displacement and 


2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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double vision toward the nonveridical, with sheer hallucination as the 
far limit, are what make trouble for the language of appearing. The 
question then becomes, What does the appearing when there is no 
physical object to do it, as referent of the subject-term? The case of 
“seeing” pink rats illustrates the point. 

The closest that Max Black gets to answering this objection, in the 
same symposium, is that people may be said to “see redly” (p. 38)— 
“pinkly” in the rat situation. ‘Thus, one can occasionally “see” without 
seeing anything. The predicate in such cases is not adjectival but ad- 
verbial; and the activity is ascribed not to a substantial object but to 
the percipient-subject. Thus, according to this interpretation, nothing is 
appearing, and there are not even any qualities present such as “pink” 
in the straight non-Pickwickian sense of the color adjective. 

I don’t think this is the correct analysis, without considerable quali- 
fication. It is the sort of position into which one is panicked (1) by 
tacitly agreeing that the only thing that can appear, if any, is a physi- 
cal object or a part of its surface; * (2) by assuming that any other 
apparent entity would have to be a sense-datum in the classical tradi- 
tion. If one grants both of these, and doesn’t like the sense-datum 
language, he’s going to have to resort to Black’s extreme, converting 
adjectives into adverbs. 

But surely, if I have an afterimage, or an eidetic, or a hypnagogic, 
or am delirious and have a pink-rat image, I can in some way notice 
and report something colorish as quality, not my own moded activity of 
prehending or imagining. I may imagine quickly or faintly or vividly, 
but not redly. And this holds for sense-perceiving as well, veridical or 
not. The distinction between adjective and adverb must be preserved, 

I shall develop the suggestion, therefore, that Black’s fault is the 
(at-least-implicit) presumption that either a physical object is appear- 
ing or absolutely nothing is appearing; and that Firth is at fault for 
supposing that things different in kind from physical objects can and 
do appear and that these are “sense-data.” 1 want to argue that it is 
even worse to think that, strictly, such entities are the only things that 
ever appear. I agree with him that it doesn’t help the appearance 
language any to suggest that, in scme cases at least, it is a region of 
physical space that is appearing. Yet, neither is there any genuine help 
for any theory in resorting to sense-data, where each of these is tradi- 
tionally conceived as a determinate sort of thing, either psychological 
or a tertium quid called “neutral.” 


3 See Firth, ibid., p. 6. 
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I suggest that when it is not a physical object that is appearing it is 
an image, in the proper psychological sense of the term. And “image” 
in this appropriate usage does not mean what “‘sense-datum”’ usually 
means in the epistemological tradition. It is, rather, a “‘sensation”’ or a 
psychological subordinate of such. 

An image, psychologically speaking, is in its own way a sort of thing, 
exhibiting qualities. But notice in what way. What distinguishes an 
image from a stable, full-bodied object of perception is its indetermi- 
nacy on all counts. Generally, it is not the sort of thing you can take 
a “‘good look” at, as you can at the perceptual object. Try to fixate, 
say, its precise color and notice what happens. This is why I called it 
colorish instead of colored. Such color as it has is not determinately 
this or that shade, though it does look, say, pinkish. This is what I 
shall mean when I say its qualities are “‘determinables,”” not determi- 
nates (not in the logical sense of these terms, connoting universals and 
instances, but in the psychological sense). 

The whole entity, as image, has the indeterminacy of its colors. The 
rat” that is appearing pink is a kind of vagary which is both some- 
thing in one sense and nothing in another. Even its spatio-temporal milieu 
is indeterminate, a sort of potential for realization or specification, one 
that is not realized in the case of imagery as such. So it is vaguely some- 
where and somewhen, but determinately nowhere and nowhen. 

In this light, one sees what is meant in the language of appearing, 
when one says that “nothing” is appearing in the pink-rat case. Noth- 
ing determinate is indeed appearing. But something indeterminate— 
a determinable—is. In such situations nothing is “really” there, yet 
something (not realized) is there, and this is appearing with all the 
indeterminacy one would expect of such a “thing.” 

Determinacy, in this sense, is an affair of degrees. There are very 
vague objects as determinables, and there are more and more deter- 
minate ones. In mature veridical sense-perception the determinacy 
reaches its zenith, and the object then “really” is something, and it 
does the appearing, not its qualities. Its qualities are its appearance. 

This account satisfies another one of Firth’s conditions for a language 
epistemologically adequate to the perceptual situation. He says: 


“ec 


We should have to maintain that there is some sensuous aspect or component, 
both of hallucinations and of genuiné perceptual experiences, which is to be 
denoted by the expression “‘ appearing to be a pink rat, ...”? and what could 
this sensuous aspect or component be if it were not exactly the sort of thing 
which has traditionally been called a sensible appearance or sense-datum?‘ 


4 Ibid., p. 19. 
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At this point, it becomes imperative to exhibit more clearly the 
meaning of “‘sense-datum”’ in its “‘traditional’’ use, since I too have 
already leaned on the notion in this essay. Though such usage is ambi- 
valent, in the classical tradition of epistemology, it is safe to say, with 
Firth, that the term has stood for a determinate somewhat, sometimes 
described as neutral or methodologically prior to the physical-psycho- 
logical distinction, sometimes as a psychological element “in the 
mind.” I’m thinking of H. H. Price as offering a good example of this 
traditional use. According to him, there is nothing vague about the 
sense-datum as such.5 In this view, it must be counted as one definite 
kind of thing, alongside another definite kind of thing called the physi- 
cal or “‘real’’ object, which the datum has somehow or other to repre- 
sent, either as a member of a “family” of data or in the Cartesian sense. 
So we have two things in perceptual and cognitive situations, and how 
they are related becomes the muddle which even Firth mentions at 
the end of the symposium without resolving it. And he overlooks a 
point that makes the traditional dualism even worse, namely, that 
since the datum itself is a determinate thing in its own right, it too 
must do some appearing as subject of predications; and this calls for a 
new set of second-order ‘“‘data”’ by means of which the first-order data 
‘‘appear” and which make error about the first possible (C. D. Broad), 
and so on. (It would be a bit silly to retort, correcting Broad’s view, 
that the first set of data, though determinate things with colors, etc., 
have only one surface, the one “facing” the percipient, and that there- 
fore one can’t make mistakes about them. Such a manner of speaking 
simply howls for correction.) 

But I agree with Firth that there is “some sensuous aspect or com- 
ponent,” both in veridical, mature perception and in the nonveridical. 
His mistake is in supposing that this must be a sense-datum in the 
epistemological tradition of dualism or phenomenalism just exhibited. 
It is, rather, a residuum of potentiality (indeterminacy) characteristic 
even of the most fully ‘“‘realized’”’ object as sense-perceived. Look, for 
example, at the moon, and you will not be able visually to determine 
the shape of its surface facing you. It is too far away. The moon, in 
this respect, will remain a determinable, though the perception be 
mature. And, even when within the stereoscopic zone, the veridically 
perceived object will still appear as a determinable, for another sort of 
prehension. This is what kindles conception and its consummation in the 
grasp of the object as scientifically understood. The fullest perceptual 


5 I criticize this notion in my “Are There Vague Sense-Data?” Mind (Octo- 
ber, 1934). 
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realization of the object leaves it undetermined as a “‘scientific object.” 
And it is this residual indeterminacy, after perception has done its 
work, that is “the sensuous aspect or component” which Firth has in 
view as present in all perception. One should not overlook, however, 
that the object, in its full perceptual realization, is an evidential control 
on conceptual theorizing. 

I conclude that we don’t have, first, a determinate sense-field or 
sensory space (including “‘sense-data”). Rather, nothing is determinately 
given, except in veridical perception of reals. Thus, what “appears” 
may be taken either as “nothing,” like the pink rat which mature 
sense-perception annuls as “‘purely subjective image’? (Hume’s “‘in- 
ternal and perishing impression’) not definitely any where or when; or 
what appears may be a “real” rat, gray and menacing in the field of 
perception. And whether this object is to be called “physical” in any 
technical sense, where “color” and “‘shape”’ begin to acquire scientific 
‘*physical meaning,” is a matter for further “determination” of still 
another kind, relative to which the reals of sense-perception may be 
said to exhibit the indeterminacy of “some sensuous aspect or com- 
ponent.” This was Firth’s contention. It should be remarked that we 
live, move, and have our being, so far as the common mede of aware- 
ness goes, in the swim of the determinables of sense-perception, which 
comprise what I call “reality.” This answers another of Firth’s objec- 
tions as to what appears. Reality, in this plural and radically empirical 
sense, is quite capable of appearing, since it is neither the transcendental 
x in whose night all cows are black, nor the technical actuality of physi- 
cal science. The real, construed as I have tried to, is a field of basic 
appearances, methodologically prior to the “‘actualities” disclosed by 
special modes of theoretic construction. 

This last thought requires me to conclude with a dissonance. I spoke 
of “image in the psychological sense,’ as being a sort of potential for 
sense-perception—a might-be or could-be as a perceptual object. But 
there are images not to be thus subordinated to sense-perception. 
“Image” in this sense does not have psychological or subjectivist con- 
notations. I have in mind the religio-poetic images that are funda- 
mental components of basic appearances, and such are not “‘realized”’ 
in sense-perception of any sort. But this is not matter for investigation 
here, though it is crying out for more attention than it generally gets. 
I examine it in a larger, forthcoming work. 


VIRGIL C. ALDRICH 
Kenyon College 





CONTEMPORARY INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
PROBLEM OF UNIVERSALS! 


a us suppose that a student asks a present-day professor of philoso- 
phy what “nominalism” is and that the professor wishes to do 
justice to the history of the subject as well as to contemporary criticisms 
and defenses of this theory. He might decide to begin by referring the 
student to an outstanding exponent, say Nelson Goodman, and a 
prominent adversary, say John Wild. He discovers that Goodman 
says, ““The nominalistically minded philosopher like myself will not 
willingly use apparatus that peoples his world with a host of ethereal, 
platonic pseudo entities.” ? John Wild, on the other hand, identifies 
nominalism with “extreme scepticism” and “consistent materialism.” * 
Our professor notes that no philosopher of his acquaintance willingly 
asserts that pseudo entities exist, and he is reasonably certain that, 
within standard philosophical usage, no philosopher has been simul- 
taneously a sceptic and a materialist. A little puzzled, he infers that 
Goodman’s usage leaves open the strong possibility that all philosophers 
may be nominalists and that Wild’s usage certainly makes all philoso- 
phers something else. The professor hesitates to present the student 
initially with these statements and decides to investigate the historical 
sources. 

He picks up a standard history of western philosophy and discovers 
that nominalism is a theory offered as a solution to “‘the problem of 
universals.”” Now this professor is well read in “linguistic philosophy” 
and he knows that one must understand a problem before he attempts 
to understand an answer to that problem. And so he asks himself what 
kind of a phrase “the problem of universals” is. He then thinks of a 
number of phrases which have in common the words “the problem 
of.” For example, one application of “‘the problem of the missing 
necklace” would be a situation in which a necklace is stolen or mislaid 
and a search is undertaken. But when we speak of “the problem of 
corruption in the federal government,” often we are concerned with 


1 This paper was read before the American Philosophical Association (West- 
ern Division), St. Louis, Mo., April, 1953, and is based upon a talk given 
before the Language and Symbolism Group, University of Michigan, January, 
1952. I am indebted to Dr. Leo Simons for his criticisms on an earlier draft 
of this paper. 

2 The Structure of Appearance (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 32. 

* An Introduction to Realistic Philosophy (New York, 1948), pp. 449, 454- 
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eliminating such corruption and preventing its recurrence. The phrase, 
“the problem of birth control,” is used still differently, in that one of 
the main issues in discussions of this problem is whether birth control 
should be condoned or condemned by law. Some are for and others 
are opposed to birth control, but not many would say that they are for 
corruption in the federal government. Many discussions of “the prob- 
lem of life on Mars” are about the presence or absence of life on Mars 
and the specific kinds of life that might be present. Whereas people do 
not usually dispute the existence of birth control or of corruption in 
the federal government, they have questioned the existence of life on 
Mars. 

The professor produces example after example, wondering where, 
if anywhere, in this collection is a problem similar to “the problem of 
universals.”” Do philosophers try to discover where universals disap- 
peared to and how they got to wherever they are? Or do philosophers, 
made uncomfortable by universals, wonder how to suppress or ex- 
terminate them? Perhaps philosophers argue about whether universals 
exist or how they exist. Of course, ‘‘the problem of universals” might 
mean no one of these things but something else, or a number of quite 
different things, or possibly nothing at all. 

Our professor turns back to his standard history of philosophy and 
observes that medieval philosophy has provided a formulation of this 


problem. Medieval philosophers approached it through the translation 
and commentary of Porphyry, produced by Boethius in the sixth 
century. Porphyry, in his Introduction to the Predicaments of Aristotle, had 
raised the problem of universals in his famous sentence: 


I shall keep away from the deeper questions but shall aim rightly at the simpler; 
i.e., I shall refuse to say whether genus and species are subsistent or are located 
only in naked concepts, and if subsistent, whether they are corporeal or in- 
corporeal, and whether separate from sensibles or subsisting in them and 
around them.‘ 


Those who engaged in this controversy embrace one of these three 
positions: universalia ante res, in rebus, or post res. The usual translation 
of these phrases is “universals before things, in things, or after things.” 
These positions are called, respectively, extreme realism, moderate 
realism, and nominalism.’ Many historians say that Plato and St. 


4C. G. Wallis, tr. (Annapolis, Md., 1938), p. 4. 

5 Some historians give a more complex division by adding such positions as 
*‘conceptualism” and “‘terminism.’’ Often these additions are made necessary 
by defining nominalism so absurdly that no philosopher could properly be 
assigned to this category. 
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Augustine, among others, believed that universals exist before things; 
that Aristotle and St. Thomas, among others, believed that universals 
exist in things; and that William of Ockham and Hobbes, among 
others, believed that universals exist after things. 

This formulation, however, does not satisfy the professor. He knows 
that the student who asked the question about nominalism had read 
such philosophers as Ayer, Malcolm, Moore, and Ryle. This student 
would certainly inquire into the usage of ‘‘before,” “‘in,”’ and “‘after.”’ 
If the words “‘before” and “after” are taken in their usual temporal 
sense, then we are confronted with a historical question, as if someone 
had asked whether Athens became a democracy before or after Pericles 
came to power. But philosophers do not ordinarily argue about the 
time at which universals appeared. The word “in” often means “‘place 
where,” e.g., ““Tom is in the kitchen,” but an analysis of the evidence 
that moderate realists offer shows that the word ‘‘in”’ is not functioning 
in this way. Puzzles also arise with the usages of the words “things” 
and “exists” in this context. 

His reflections thus far do not seem to have clarified the problem, 
and he decides to consider the possibility that perhaps there is no 
genuine “‘problem of universals.’’ He returns to the writings of his con- 
temporaries and discovers Reichenbach’s report: “Language has a 
tendency to equalization, to express logically complicated structures by 
the linguistic form of simple structures.” § The definite article “the” 
does not always indicate a description, but may express generality, as 
in the statement, ‘“The lion is a ferocious animal.” Those who engage 
in the controversy over universals have been misled by this linguistic 
fact of equalization. 


The misinterpretation of such statements is the root of the medieval con- 
troversy of realists and nominalists; medieval realism, in interpreting general 
terms as referring to entities having an existence of their own, must be con- 
sidered a victim of the equalization tendency of language.” 


These words leave our philosopher with the hope that if one can avoid 
being taken in by equalization, he may be able to avoid the “problem 
of universals” altogether. And yet he wonders how Reichenbach dis- 
covered that medieval realists were victimized by equalization. Why 
is it that medieval realism ‘‘must be considered” such a victim? Surely 
if one is going to employ data from the linguistic structure of historical 
languages to dissolve a philosophical problem, he must show what kind 


6H. Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic (New York, 1948), p. 263. 
7 Ibid., p. 264. 
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of evidence would produce the dissolution and sup-'y that evidence. 
Reichenbach simply makes an intriguing suggestion, and supplies no 
evidence whatever—linguistic, anthropological, or ; | .osophical. 

The professor turns now to Gilbert Ryle, who claims that realistic 
and nominalistic assertions are quasi-ontological: ‘‘so ‘universals’ are 
not objects in the way in which Mt. Everest is one, and therefore the 
age-old question what sort of objects they are is a bogus question.” § 
Now in what way is Mt. Everest an object? In what other ways can 
things be objects? The assertion that a word has a sense is not equiva- 
lent to explaining what the sense is. Porphyry had raised the question 
of whether universals are corporeal or incorporeal, but few, if any, 
philosophers said that universals are corporeal. If Roscellinus is care- 
fully misinterpreted, he may seem to be saying that universals are 
sounds and, so, corporeal; but the evidence shows, as I have tried to 
indicate elsewhere,® that he is not guilty of maintaining such a gross 
theory. Perhaps William of Champeaux held that universals are cor- 
poreal, but the evidence that he did is inconclusive and William is 
scarcely an important philosopher. Such major figures as Plato, Aris- 
totle, Abailard, St. Thomas, and Ockham most certainly did not 
hold that universals are corporeal (or, if there is a difference, that uni- 
versals are objects in the way in which Mt. Everest is one). To whom, 
then, is Ryle addressing his devastating critique? He offers no textual 
citations and, indeed, no evidence of any kind. 

Several contemporary philosophers, particularly those in the ‘‘ana- 
lytic tradition,” regard “the problem of universals” as an artificial 
problem, and these philosophers are particularly insistent that realists 
(with respect to universals) are terribly misled by language. A. J. Ayer 
is convinced that the prevalence of the problem of the reality of uni- 
versals is the consequence of a superstition: “In general, the postula- 
tion of real non-existent entities results from the superstition . . . that, 
to every word or phrase that can be the grammatical subject of a 
sentence, there must be a real entity corresponding.” !° 

It would seem, then, that the problem is an illegitimate child of 
philosophical speculation, and yet nominalism persists in contending 
that zt is legitimate. Nelson Goodman, Bertrand Russell, and a few 
other “linguistic philosophers” have expressed favor, at one time or 


8**Systematically Misleading Expressions,” in Logic and Language, ed. by 
Anthony C. Flew (New York, 1951), p. 21. 
9**'The Confusion over Nominalism,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (1950), 


54 
0 A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London, 1948), p. 35. 
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another, for nominalism. Our professor recalls that W. V. Quine once 
said that “appendicitis” is a noun “‘only because of a regrettable strain 
of realism which pervades our particular language” " and he decides 
to investigate his publications. 

Quine believes that there is a “‘universe” and that this universe con- 
tains “‘entities.”’ He also believes that there is a subject “ontology” and 
that the aim of this subject is to decide just what entities are in this 
universe. As Quine puts the question, “What is there?” This seems 
straightforward enough to our philosopher, who reasons that just as 
we might ask for a listing of items in a closet, so we might ask for a 
listing of entities in the universe. If we want to know what is in the 
closet, we go to the closet, and if we want to know what is in the uni- 
verse, presumably we would go to the universe. Of course, we know 
how to go to closets, and what we must discover is how we arrange this 
trip to the universe and what to do with the individual who stubbornly 
claims that he finds universals there. We are familiar with circum- 
stances in which some people see or find more than others. Some can 
make color and tonal differentiations that others cannot. Some can 
see the point of a joke and labor in vain to explain the point to others. 
We are also familiar with circumstances in which some people claim 
to see what others cannot see, and we suspect that these people are 
“treading in” what is not there. At least one person has claimed to find 
a Gothic cathedral in the Fourth Symphony of Brahms. Perhaps he 
possesses an intellectual power or capacity that most of us lack, or 
maybe he has an overactive imagination. Perhaps this is what happens 
with respect to “the problem of universals.”’ Realists claim to see what 
nominalists fail to see, and nominalists believe that realists read uni- 
versals into things. What, then, is the ultimate furniture of the universe? 
How are we to say what there is? 

Quine approaches this problem in a novel way. There is a universe 
and there are languages. Now Quine does not go to the universe and 
report his discoveries, nor does he provide us with a method of finding 
what is in the universe. What he does claim to give us is a method 
which will enable us to discover what philosophers have said about the 
universe. In his words, he has “‘advanced an explicit standard whereby 
to determine what the ontological commitments of a theory are.” ” 
Now what is this standard? 


The nominalist may consistently use variables of quantification to refer to 


1 “Designation and Existence,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI (1939), 704. 
On What There Is,” Review of Metaphysics, I1 (1948), 38. 
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concrete objects; use of them to refer to universals, however, is an overt act 
of Platonism." 


Quine exemplifies the application of his standard in this way: 


We commit ourselves outright to an ontology containing numbers when we 
say there are prime numbers between 1000 and 1010; we commit ourselves to 
an ontology containing centaurs when we say there are centaurs; and we com- 
mit ourselves to an ontology containing Pegasus when we say Pegasus is." 


Our professor is puzzled by this theory. He is not sure whether 
Quine believes that he has discovered ontological commitments in dis- 
course or whether he is proposing a convention which, if followed, 
would signify ontological commitment. Quine does refer to certain 
forms of discourse as “explicitly presupposing universals”’ and states that 
the nominalist “must forswear” such forms.'* He also says that quanti- 
fication over predicate variables involves “‘a direct admission that there 
are universals,” 6 and, as mentioned before, he believes that ‘“‘appen- 
dicitis” is a noun “‘only because of a regrettable strain of realism which 
pervades our own particular language.” !7 Finally, Quine says: 


When we say that some dogs are black, (qx): [x is a dog and x is black], we 
explicitly admit some black dogs into our universe but do not commit our- 
selves to such abstract entities as dogkind or the class of black things; hence it 
is misleading to construe the words “dog” and “black” as the names of such 
entities.!8 

Trifling though it may be, people in the ordinary use of language 
sometimes say such things as: ‘Some fairies are mischievous and others 
are not. One mischievous fairy is named Tinker Bell.” People who 
speak in this way have no intention of admitting some mischievous 
fairies into the universe of trees, pigs, and automobiles, and no one 
ever puts such a queer interpretation upon what they say. On the other 
hand, when the same people say such things as “Some of my books 
have brown covers,” they presuppose that there are some brown- 
covered books in the universe of trees, pigs, and automobiles. Certainly, 
then, Quine’s theory is inapplicable to conversational English. Ordi- 
nary language is not “committed to” and does not “‘presuppose”’ onto- 
logical realism in any conventional usage of those terms. 


138“*On Universals,” The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XII (1947), 75. 

4“ On What There Is,” op. cit., p. 28. 

“On Universals,” op. cit., p. 74. 

16 Tid. 

“Designation and Existence,” op. cit., p. 704. 

18“ Semantics & Abstract Objects,” Proc. of the Amer. Acad. of Arts & Sciences, 
LXXI (1951), 93. 
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Our professor then notes that this theory is also inapplicable to philo- 
sophical language. There is no evidence, for example, to show that 
Ockham and Hume refused to quantify over predicate variables, nor 
that Plato and St. Thomas regarded quantification over predicate 
variables as commitment to realism.'® It is unlikely that Quine would 
be so anachronistic as to accuse a fourteenth-century nominalist of 
introducing realistic elements into his philosophy simply because that 
nominalist quantified over predicate variables. So the interpretation 
of Quine’s theory as a discovery of ontological commitment is barren. 

Suppose, however, that Quine’s theory is interpreted as the proposal 
of a linguistic convention to differentiate between realists and nominal- 
ists. The appropriate question to ask of a convention is not whether it 
is true but whether it is helpful. To what use can this theory be put? 
Quine is saying, first of all, that the assertions ‘““There are black dogs” 
and “‘There are prime numbers between 1000 and 1010” commit us 
to the assertions “At least one black dog exists” and “At least one 
prime number between 1000 and 1010 exists.” This strikes our pro- 
fessor as being odd, but oddities and conventions often go hand in hand. 
Secondly, Quine is saying that the assertions “At least one black dog 
exists” and “‘At least one prime number between 1000 and 1010 exists” 
commit us to the assertions ‘At least one concrete object exists’”” and 
“At least one abstract entity exists.” Our professor wonders why 
Quine says that dogs are concrete objects and prime numbers are 
abstract entities, and he cannot find that Quine has anything to say 
on this matter. If Quine fails to define or characterize adequately the 
phrases “concrete objects” and “abstract entities,” his claim that phi- 
losophers who accept abstract entities into their universes are Plato- 
nists, becomes obscure. One then wonders whether Quine’s theory 
provides an ontological criterion in any sense. 

It may be illuminating here to note what Nelson Goodman, Quine’s 
companion in similar investigations, has to say on these matters. 
Goodman says: “The nominalist remains a nominalist; no matter 
what individuals—qualitative or concrete—he recognizes, so long as 
the only entities he recognizes are individuals. Nominalism, in other 
words, excludes all except individuals but does not decide what in- 
dividuals there are.”’ 2 

Now surely it is odd if a metaphysician asserts that the only entities 
in the universe are x’s and then points out that his metaphysics does 


19 T am referring, of course, to statements made by these philosophers which 


Quine would “translate” symbolically by quantification. 
© The Structure of Appearance (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), Pp. 149. 
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not decide what these x’s are. As Victor Lowe has pointed out, we 
must know what it would mean for something to be an individual, if 
Goodman’s theory is to be taken as a metaphysical one.” 


The nominalisms of Quine and Goodman differ in a number of re- 
spects, but neither seems to transcend a linguistic reference. It therefore 
remains to be shown in what sense “‘nominalism”’ in either case can be 
said to have ontological significance. 

Our professor wonders why Quine’s theory turns out to be so baffling 
and suspects that he has found a clue in the following statement: “But 
still there is certainly commitment to entities through discourse; for 
we are quite capable of saying in so many words that there are black 
swans, that there is a mountain more than gooo meters high, and that 
there are prime numbers above a hundred.” * Quine seems to give an 
unqualified sense to the word “existence” so that the quantifier “there 
is” has a fixed meaning in all statements in which it appears, whether 
these statements concern black swans, mountains, or prime numbers. 
A nominalist, according to Quine, would say that the statement 
“There are concrete objects” is true and that the statement “There 
are abstract entities” is false, and the phrase “there are” is regarded 
by Quine as having the same meaning in both statements. Our pro- 
fessor’s difficulty is that he cannot think of existence without thinking 
of some kind of existence, and that is why Quine’s question ‘‘What is 
there?” puzzles him so. There is a man in the moon. There is a proper 
way to make Martinis. There is a match in my pocket, and there is 
nothing like a dame. Aristotle too found it difficult to give a univocal 
sense to the word “existence.” The professor realizes, certainly, that his 
cognitive limitations are not to be taken as constitutive determinations; 
but he cannot do else than report that Quine’s “‘existence’” remains 
for him a puzzle. And he thinks that it is Quine’s duty to explain the 
meanings of his key words. 


Our professor has assumed throughout his consideration of Quine’s 
theory that the latter is attempting to formulate some linguistic rules 
that will assist the philosopher in his attempt to describe the ultimate 
furniture of the universe. Everything that Quine has said substantiates 
this assumption. He is therefore astonished when he comes upon 
Quine’s observation: 


21° Professor Goodman’s Concept of an Individual,” Philosophical Review, 
LXII (1953), 125. 

2**On Carnap’s Views on Ontology,” Philosophical Studies, 11 (Oct., 1951), 
67. 
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The fundamental-seeming philosophical question, How much of our science is 
merely contributed by language and how much is a genuine reflection of 
reality? is perhaps a spurious question which itself arises wholly from a certain 
particular type of language. . . . We can improve our conceptual scheme, our 
philosophy, bit by bit while continuing to depend on it for support; but we 
cannot detach ourselves from it and compare it objectively with an uncon- 
ceptualized reality. Hence it is meaningless, I suggest, to inquire into the 
absolute correctness of a conceptual scheme as a mirror of reality. Our stand- 
ard for appraising basic changes of conceptual scheme must be, not a realistic 
standard of correspondence to reality, but a pragmatic standard.* 

The reason this observation is so baffling is that this pragmatic ideal- 
ism seems to be inconsistent with the view that there is a universe 
containing entities, and that if we quantify over predicate variables, 
we are committed to Platonism, and if not, we are nominalists. Origi- 
nally, Quine appeared to be interested in a universe that lay beyond 
linguistic forms, and the job of the ontologist was to decide what this 
universe contained. The nominalist restricted this universe to concrete 
objects, whatever they may be, and the realist generously included 
abstract entities, whatever they may be. Now it appears that this entire 
framework is a muddled conception. One can’t even tell whether the 
nominalist and the realist are both victims of treating a spurious ques- 
tion as though it were genuine, or whether the nominalist, in some 
unexplained way, has emerged the victor. It turns out, nonetheless, 
that the ultimate duty of philosophy, language, and science is “efficacy 
in communication and in prediction.” ** Whatever Quine’s final view 
may be, he has not shown that the controversy over Platonism and 
nominalism is to be settled by deciding which language or languages 
are most useful in communication and prediction. 

But what shall our professor tell his student? He decides, with con- 
siderable embarrassment, that the student should read some Plato, 
Aristotle, Abailard, Ockham, Berkeley, and Hume. He recognizes that 
the student may accept none of the theories offered by any of these 
philosophers on the subject of universals. And he recognizes the possi- 
bility that there may be many other subjects the student should in- 
vestigate that are of more philosophical importance than this one. He 
recognizes, finally, that the student will discover the logical operation 
of quantification over predicate variables to be an inadequate guide to 
an understanding of “‘the problem of universals.” 


CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


University of Cincinnati 


%3“*Identity, Ostension, and Hypostasis,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVII 
(1950), 632. 4 Ibid. 
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I SHALL in this note call attention to a serious recent misinterpreta- 
tion of the famous argument in Chapter IX of Aristotle’s De In- 
terpretatione.' The misinterpretation is due to Professor Donald Williams 
and is contained in his paper “The Sea Fight Tomorrow.” ? Aristotle’s 
argument in that chapter begins as follows. In the case of propositions 
about the present or the past, the law of excluded middle in semantical 
form is true. Every such proposition is either true or false (18a 30). 
When, however, the subject is individual and the proposition relates 
to the future, the law of excluded middle cannot be maintained (18a 
35). Aristotle’s reason for abandoning the law of excluded middle as 
regards propositions about the future seems to be connected with his 
acceptance of the following modal principle: Every true proposition 
is necessarily true. He gives the example, “Thus, if it is true to say 
that a thing is white, it must necessarily be white; if the reverse propo- 
sition is true, it will of necessity not be white” (18b 1). Now consider 
a proposition about the future, ‘““There will be a sea fight tomorrow.” 
To hold that it must be either true or false implies, according to the 
above principle, that necessarily a sea fight will take place or that 
necessarily it will not. “‘Now if this be so, nothing is or takes place 
fortuitously, either in the present or in the future, and there are no 
real alternatives; everything takes place of necessity and is fixed” 
(18b 5). 

Now, according to Professor Williams, Aristotle’s “‘solution’’ is this. 


We reinterpret the law of excluded middle as it applies to the future. We do 
not say that either There will be a sea fight tomorrow is determinately true now or 
There is not a sea fight tomorrow is determinately true now. We say, rather, that 
the whole indeterminate combination, Either-there-is-a-sea-fight-tomorrow-or-there- 
is-not-a-sea-fight-tomorrow is true now (19a 30), and it is the essence of the affair 
that the alternation cannot be resolved into its components. Thus asserted 
all-of-a-chunk and indeterminately, any instance of the law of excluded middle 
leaves room for contingency and control, and our problem is solved [pp. 289- 


290]. 


The principle which Williams here imputes to Aristotle may be repre- 
sented in modern notation (using obvious abbreviations) thus: 


(1) T(S V~S) &~T(S) &~T(~S) 


1 All references to this work are to the Ross translation. 
2?Donald Williams, ““The Sea Fight Tomorrow,” in Structure, Method and 
Meaning, ed. by P. Henle, H. M. Kallen, S. K. Langer (New York, 1951). 
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Apparently W. V. Quine has in mind the same “‘principle’”’ when in a 
recent publication he refers to “‘the desperate extremity of entertaining 
Aristotle’s fantasy that ‘It is true that p or q’ is an insufficient condition 
for ‘It is true that p or it is true that q.’ ’” * Quine’s statement of “‘Aris- 
totle’s fantasy’ may be represented thus: 


@) ~(7(PVQ 3(T(P)V TQ)) 
And this is, of course, but a more general case of (1). 


Now (1) and (2) are absurd. But Quine gives no reference to Aris- 
totle in support of his imputation, and the reference which is given by 
Williams (19a 30) is not in accordance with Williams’ absurdity. What 
is said at 19a 30 is this. “‘A sea fight must either take place tomorrow 
or not, but it is not necessary that it should take place tomorrow, 
neither is it necessary that it should not take place, yet it is necessary 
that it either should or should not take place tomorrow.” The prin- 
ciple employed by Aristotle is: 


(3) MSV ~S) & ~N(S) & ~N(~S) 


Now Williams’ (1) and Quine’s (2) are contradictions, but Aristotle’s 
(3) is true whenever S is contingent and about the future, and that is 
the only case which concerns him here. 

Williams attributes another principle of modality to Aristotle: “He 


equates It is necessary that either there 1s a sea fight tomorrow or there is not a 
sea fight tomorrow . . . with Either it 1s necessary that there is a sea fight tomorrow 
or it is necessary that there is not a sea fight tomorrow. . .”” (pp. 291-292). 
What Williams is attributing to Aristotle is: 


(44) MSV ~S)=(MS) V M(~S)) 


This again is an absurdity, but the references given by Williams 
(18b-4, 30; 1g9a-1) supply no evidence whatever that it is to be at- 
tributed to Aristotle. The references do support the view that Aristotle 
accepted: 


(5) T(Q) 3 N(Q), 


where Q is not about the future. But this certainly does n‘:: justify the 
claim made by Williams: ‘‘He equates Jt is necessary that .f there is a sea 
fight tomorrow, there is a sea fight tomorrow with If there is a sea fight tomorrow, 
it is necessary that there is a sea fight tomorrow” (p. 292). 


* W. V. Quine, “On A So Called Paradox,” Mind, LXII (1953), 65. 
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(6) NMS DS) =(S DNS))- 


(6) is an absurdity, but it is not Aristotle’s. (5) is not absurd; it is 
Aristotle’s, but later thinkers have also accepted it, e.g., Leibniz. 

It is a piece of irony that Williams should say, ““The principal means 
by which Aristotle would show that the admission of truth about the 
future entails determinism and fatalism is an argument so swaggeringly 
invalid that the student can hardly believe he meant it” (p. 291). 
And still later referring to the absurdity (6), one is puzzled to see 
Williams admitting that “Aristotle himself proceeds to repudiate the 
very transformation which we have just imputed to him” (p. 292)! 


LEONARD LINSKY 


University of Illinois 





PROFESSOR LINSKY ON ARISTOTLE 


RACING coherent philosophical arguments in De Interpretatione is 

rather like finding shapes in a cloud. Having discerned the tradi- 
tional camel there, I do not complain that Professor Linsky finds a 
weasel or a whale or both, though I marvel a little that he is so sure 
of his beast. In the essay he criticizes | was much interested in the truth 
about truth and time and only a little in what I conceived to be the 
truth about Aristotle, which I proposed only as a familiar point of 
departure, but which, I now agree with Mr. Linsky, has some oblique 
importance of its own. 

The real problem here is that of the relations among truth, necessity, 
and the future. I think these traits are independent: that there are both 
truth and falsity, both necessary and contingent, about both the future 
and the past (and present). Aristotle, it seemed to me, maintained 
that although a principle of logic or ontology, like the law of excluded 
middle, or a whole instance of it—like “‘Either there is a sea fight to- 
morrow or there is not”—is true and necessarily true, even about the 
future, nevertheless a simpler, singular or existential, proposition like 
“There is a sea fight” or its contradictory cannot be true about the 
future at all. I objected that this is a downright contradiction, not to be 
saved by the traditional apology that S or not-S can be “‘indeterminately” 
true while neither S nor not-S is “determinately” true. I remarked too 
that Aristotle seems to have reached this impasse because he thought 
that there are special reasons (not now in dispute though I think them 
fallacious also) why singular or existential propositions about the future 
cannot be necessary, and because he also thought that if there were 
any singular or existential truth about the future it would have to be 
necessary truth; and for this latter opinion it seemed to me that his 
only reason was ad hoc recourse to the amphibolies of modality which 
Mr. Linsky quotes. 

What Mr. Linsky, in his turn, imputes to Aristotle is less clear than 
his neat formulas promise. He begins by saying that Aristotle denies 
that the law of excluded middle applies to the future but then at- 
tributes to Aristotle formula (3) which is an application of the law to 
the future. Again, he denies that Aristotle used or needed the sporadic 
amphiboly I charged because he already held, for no specified reason, 
that all true propositions are necessary. This is confusing because it 
entails that his formula (3), which he defends, is an absurdity, and 
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that (4) and (6), which he calls absurdities, are necessarily true.! We 
readily gather, however, that he means that Aristotle held that every 
proposition, including the excluded middle, is necessarily true or neces- 
sarily false, except noncomposite singular or existential propositions 
about the future, and that these, instead of being neither true nor false, 
as I dreaded, are just either contingently true or contingently false 
(which I, of course, would welcome, though I would not attribute 
their contingency to their being about the future). 

This is a distinctive and intelligible gloss, and Mr. Linsky could 
doubtless make out a substantial case for it. Mostly, however, he is 
content merely to state it, and I still think it more likely that Aristotle 
or his editor meant what I said, though quite possibly he meant some 
vague medley of the two. 

That Aristotle held that all true propositions not about the future 
are necessary—though both Mr. Linsky and I for different reasons 
discern it in De Interpretatione—defies not only a good deal of authority 
but the whole temper of Aristotelianism, with its central emphasis on 
matter, accident, and pervasive contingency. It is the sort of essential- 
ism which an existentialist like Gilson thinks Aristotle ought to have 
professed but didn’t. That the circumlocutions in our text, further- 
more, mean no more than that future truths are exceptions to that re- 
markable thesis, and are contingent, is certainly contrary to a more 
specific tradition generally called ‘“‘Aristotelian.”” I quoted a Neo- 
Scholastic text which attempts to reconcile the law of excluded middle 
with the denial of truth about the future in the way I attributed to 
Aristotle, and I can quote to the same effect Professor Maritain’s 
Logic, which reverts in this sense to Aristotle’s “‘naval battle.” * What- 


1 Since he writes that the Aristotelian passages I cited in connection with 
(4) do entail that whatever is true is necessary, and since this does entail (4), 
a literalist might specially protest his charge that the passages “‘supply no evi- 
dence whatever”’ that Aristotle accepted (4). 

2 Jacques Maritain, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1937), pp. 135-136. 
And see p. 97: a singular proposition about the future “‘is true or false” but 
‘“‘is neither actually and determinately true nor actually and determinately 
false.” Mr. Linsky complains with some justice at my reference in this con- 
nection to 1ga 30, which, in the Ross version, says what he says it says. Harold 
Cooke’s Loeb translation and the Greek, which it follows more closely than 
does Ross, can be construed either way or neither way, according to one’s 
predilections. I should have cited with it the ensuing 19a 37 f.: “One of the 
two propositions in such instances must be true and the other false, but . . . it 
cannot be either actually true or actually false. It is therefore plain that it is 
not necessary that of an affirmation and a denial one should be true and the 
other false determinately” (where “determinately” is contributed by editor 
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ever the Aristotelian view, finally, I find that the device I criticized is 
a standard resort of American pragmatists when nagged about time 
and logic. Even if we adopt the debatable maxim that the more 
absurd an idea is, the less likely it is to have been espoused by Aris- 
totle, the idea which I impute would have to go far to vie with what 
Mr. Linsky imputes, viz., that the modality of a proposition, instead 
of depending on its logical form or other intrinsic character, depends 
on the date, so that exactly the same proposition which at 11:59 A.M. 
is contingent, at noon is necessary. 

My hypothesis that Aristotle sometimes fallaciously inferred that a 
true proposition must be necessary, from the amphiboly of statements 
of the form “If S, then necessarily S,” is rather infra dig. in the high 
converse we have been holding. I remark, however, that it is con- 
sistent with Mr. Linsky’s hypothesis (which nevertheless I doubt) 
that Aristotle held as a universal principle that all truth is necessary, 
at least so long as we are proffered no other ground on which Aristotle 
might have held the principle, and it is even consistent with the 
circumstance, to which we both allude, that Aristotle, or his editor, 
also sometimes disowns the inference. To reconcile it with the latter 
requires no more than that we suppose again that Aristotle is incon- 
sistent, which I find by no means as bizarre as Mr. Linsky’s parting 
exclamation point indicates he does. I think, in fact, that the doctrinal 
curve I drew fits the points of the text with, on the whole, the least 
possible discrepancy. I am no great shakes of an exegete, however, 
and it is enough for my modest metaphysical aim that the fallacy I 
alleged against Aristotle is at any rate a common one. Even the philo- 
sophical specialist today must figure a bit to devise ordinary English 
to distinguish between what Mr. Linsky symbolizes by ‘“W(S DS)” 
and by “SD N(S).”’ Hundreds of Londoners under the Blitz, with 
such incentive to sharpen their faculties as Aristotle never dreamed of, 
were needlessly killed by bombs because they stayed out of the shelters 
on the strength of the delusion that Jt zs inevitable that either [P'll be hit or 
I won’t be hit (which was true) entailed Either it is inevitable that I'll be 
hit or it ts inevitable that I won’t be hit (which was false). 


DONALD C. WILLIAMS 
Harvard University 





Ross in a footnote). I suggested in ‘‘ The Sea Fight Tomorrow”’ that one great 
trouble was that the Aristotelian tradition was never clear about the difference 
between the determinate (i.e., the definite and actual) and the determined (i.c., 
the necessary). 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By 
C. D. Broap. New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, Inc., 
1953- Pp. vii, 308. $4.50. 

This is a collection of papers that had previously appeared in various 
journals. They are of enduring interest, and all of them well worth 
having in this convenient form. The first five deal with psychical re- 
search, the next four with religion, and the last two with politics. 
Supplementary remarks have been added by the author to two of 
the papers. 

The first essay is ““The Relevance of Psychical Research to Phi- 
losophy.” Its argument may be summarized as follows: 

(1) There are certain “basic limiting principles,” which “we un- 
hesitatingly take for granted as the framework within which all our 
practical activities and our scientific theories are confined” (p. 7). 
Examples of such principles would be that an event cannot “begin to 
have any effects before it has happened”; that an event in a person’s 
mind cannot “produce directly any change in the material world except 
certain changes in his own brain” (p. g); that ‘‘a necessary, even if 
not a sufficient, immediate condition of any mental event is an event 
in the brain of a living body” (p. 10); that a person can perceive physi- 
cal events or things only “by means of sensations which that event or 
thing produces in his mind” (p. 10); that one person A can come to 
know the experiences of another person B, or what facts B knows, or 
what propositions B contemplates, only through sensory perception 
and interpretation of some sign or expression of them in B’s body; 
that knowledge of future events is impossible except in certain familiar 
manners, e.g., inference from present facts together with inductively 
ascertained rules of natural sequence; and knowledge of the past only 
in similar manners or in manners involving memory or records of past 
perceptions or memories (pp. 11, 12). 

(2) Psychical research is concerned with “ostensibly paranormal 
events,” i.e., with “alleged events which seem prima facte to conflict 
with one or more”’ of the basic limiting principles. 

(3) Philosophy involves at least two activities: one, synopsis, “‘is the 
deliberate viewing together of aspects of human experience which, for 
one reason or another, are generally kept apart by the plain man and 
even by the professional scientist and scholar,” and includes the 
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attempt “‘to find out how these various aspects are interrelated.” The 
other activity, synthesis, “‘is the attempt to supply a coherent set of 
concepts and principles which shall cover satisfactorily all the regions 
of fact which have been viewed synoptically”’ (p. 8). 

(4) Since the basic limiting principles “cover very satisfactorily an 
enormous range of well-established facts of the most varied kinds,” we 
are “naturally inclined to think that they must be all-embracing.” 
Hence they are “of great philosophical importance in connection with 
synopsis and synthesis.”’ 

(5) But just in proportion to this importance is “the philosophic 
importance of any well-established exception to them” (p. 9). 

(6) Some of the findings of psychical research constitute exceptions 
to certain of the basic limiting principles, and “‘have been established 
to the satisfaction of everyone who is familiar with the evidence and 
is not the victim of invincible prejudice” (p. 23). 

Psychical research, Broad points out, has been pursued in two ways: 
(a) by critical investigation of accounts of spontaneous seemingly para- 
normal events; and (b) experimentally. The spontaneous events “are 
much richer in content and more interesting psychologically” than are 
the results of experimental investigation of extrasensory perception 
with cards and drawings, such as performed by Soal, Rhine, and 
Tyrrell; but if the spontaneous events are considered independently 
of the experimental results their antecedent improbability is very great, 
and chance coincidence, malobservation, or fraud therefore appear to 
remain possible explanations. The experimental work, however, has 
established with a probability of billions to one that there really is such 
a thing as extrasensory perception; and this immediately diminishes 
greatly the antecedent improbability which otherwise attaches to even 
the better-attested spontaneous phenomena. Broad further remarks 
that certain facts of abnormal psychology and psychiatry, such as 
alternating personalities and hypnotically induced hallucinations, pre- 
sent analogies to trance mediumship and to apparitions, and thus form 
a bridge between common sense or natural science and psychical re- 
search. He also suggests that, just as magnetism is widely operative on 
earth but its existence or importance was hardly suspected for a long 
time because men have no sense organs that respond to it, so para- 
normal influences may be as pervasive and as important as those of 
magnetism, though as yet hardly recognized and little understood. 

In the remainder of the paper, the author points to some of the con- 
flicts between various of the better-established kinds of paranormal 
phenomena and one or another of the basic limiting principles and 
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mentions some problems these conflicts create for philosophy, for ex- 
ample, that “the establishment of paranormal precognition requires a 
radical change in our conception of time, and probably a correlated 
change in our conception of causation” (p. 20). 

On the question as to whether the human mind survives the death 
of the body, Broad writes: 


There is no doubt at all that the best phenomena of trance-mediumship in- 
volve paranormal cognition of a high order. The only question is whether this, 
combined with alternations of personality and extraordinary but not para- 
normal powers of dramatization, will not suffice to account for the phenomena 
which prima facie suggest so strongly that some persons survive the death of 
their bodies and communicate through mediums. This I regard as at present 
an open question [p. 26]. 


Broad might have added that the very openness of this question sets 
before the philosopher a prior question, namely, what, if it could be 
obtained, would constitute conclusive evidence of survival. 

The second paper in the book is entitled ““Normal Cognition, Clair- 
voyance and Telepathy.” In it, Broad attempts to give, first, “a clear 
and explicit statement of what may reasonably be regarded as well- 
established facts about the nature and conditions of normal cognition; 
so that, on this basis, one may judge how far the occurrence of clair- 
voyance and of telepathy is antecedently improbable or probable. The 
paper goes into a good deal of epistemological detail and does not lend 
itself to summarization. 

This is true also of the next paper, ““Mr. Dunne’s Theory of Time.” 
In a book, An Experiment with Time, Mr. J. W. Dunne had adduced 
evidence that paranormal precognition sometimes occurs and had at- 
tempted to formulate a theory of time capable of accounting for the 
possibility of it. That theory postulated an infinite number of dimen- 
sions of space-time. No more than five dimensions, however, are neces- 
sary for the purpose, and Broad regards as invalid the reasons which 
led Dunne to postulate an infinite number. 


The next essay, “Henry Sidgwick and Psychical Research,” is a 
biographical sketch of Sidgwick, with special reference to his interest 
in and services to psychical research. In his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge, he joined the ‘Ghost Society” there. Later, he was one of 
the founders and the first president of the. Society for Psychical Re- 
search; and during the rest of Sidgwick’s life much of the time and 
energy not absorbed by his work in philosophy, political theory, and 
economics was devoted by him to psychical research. In dealing with 
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it, the high scientific scrupulousness and critical acuteness of his mind 
were as evident as in other aspects of his work. He came to regard 
telepathy as definitely established, but survival as still dubious on the 
evidence available up to the time he died, notwithstanding his per- 
sonal desire for it and his conviction that, without it, the life of man is 
insignificant. Although Broad does not share this desire, and states 
that, to him personally, assurance of mortality would be “an immense 
relief’ (p. 114), he too does regard survival as a necessary, though not 
as a sufficient, condition, “‘if the life of humanity is to be more than a 
rather second-rate farce.” In his view, what is known of physics, 
biology, psychology, and history rules out the possibility “that man- 
kind as a whole can reach and maintain indefinitely an earthly para- 
dise.”” The belief in such a possibility “is a sign of amiability in the 
young; but of imbecility, ignorance, or wilful blindness in the ma- 
ture” (p. 114). 

The last of the papers in the first part of the book is “Kant and 
Psychical Research.”” It concerns Kant’s interest in Swedenborg’s 
writings, and in the clairvoyant vision of the great Stockholm fire in 
1759, which Swedenborg is reported to have had while at Goteborg 
285 miles away and to have communicated to the persons with whom 
he was at dinner, mentioning that his own house had escaped. The 
paper contains, besides a critical examination of the historical evidence 
for Swedenborg’s possession of paranormal powers, an account of and 
comments upon Kant’s philosophical discussion, in his Dreams of a 
Ghost Seer, of the theoretical problems raised by Swedenborg’s theories 
and claims. Broad remarks that “‘we have at our disposal nowadays 
much more varied, better attested, and more carefully investigated 
data than Kant had, but there has been very little discussion by first- 
rate philosophers of their theoretical implications” (p. 128). 

In the first of the papers on religion, ‘““The Validity of Belief in a 
Personal God,” Broad, with his customary orderliness, thoroughness, 
and precision, analyzes first the meaning of “‘person” and that of 
“God” in the popular, the theological, and the philosophical senses, 
stating that, like McTaggart, he thinks the word ‘“‘God” arouses emo- 
tions not relevant to the philosophical senses of it and hence that “‘we 
ought to confine the word ‘God’ to the theological and the popular 
senses of it,” in which ‘‘a God is necessarily a personal God.” Broad 
then examines critically the various types of evidence and of arguments 
that have been offered for the existence of a personal God, concluding 
that “whether there be in fact a personal God or not . . . we have no 
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good reason to believe in the existence of such a being . . . there are 
such grave difficulties in the notion of a Ged in the theological sense 
that there are strong reasons against believing that such a being 
exists.”” But “‘these objections do not apply to the notion of Gods in 
the popular sense,” and “the only reason against being a polytheist is 
that there is no reason for being one” (p. 174). 

The next essay, ““Arguments for the Existence of God,”’ classifies the 
arguments which have in common at least the fact that “the conclu- 
sions of all of them are stated in the verbal form ‘God exists’”’ and 
discusses in some detail a few of them, reaching an adverse verdict as 
to their validity. With regard to the argument from personal religious 
experience, Broad concludes that the concepts and beliefs based on it 
are probably “‘extremely inadequate to the facts which they express.” 
He states that “‘the claim of any particular religion or sect to have 
complete or final truth on these subjects” seems to him “‘too ridiculous 
to be worth a moment’s consideration”’ but that “‘the opposite extreme 
of holding that the whole religious experience of mankind is a gigantic 
system of pure delusion” seems to him “to be almost (though not 
quite) as far-fetched” (pp. 200-201). 

The paper on “Bishop Butler as a Theologian” contains a sketch 
and some criticisms of the moral theology Butler sets forth in his Analogy 
of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature. Broad points out that 
Butler was not arguing against atheists but against Deists, who shared 
with Butler the belief that nature has a First Cause and that this First 
Cause is intelligent; and some of them also believed like him that there 
is a future life in which man is rewarded or punished. But the Deists 
rejected the revealed, more specifically Christian doctrines, of the in- 
carnation and scheme of salvation as unreasonable and unintelligible. 
Butler argued that in nature too there is much that is strange and 
unintelligible, and that, since the Deists nevertheless regard nature as 
the work of God, they are inconsistent in rejecting as coming from 
God the Christian doctrines on the ground of their unintelligibilities. 
Broad concludes that Butler, on his assumptions, “‘has established a 
case for the characteristic doctrines of natural religion,” though hardly 
for the special doctrines of Christianity, but that the assumption of 
creation of the world by an intelligent being is unwarranted, that 
Butler’s arguments for a future life are weak, and that this weakness 
invalidates the conclusions he bases on survival. Broad notes, however, 
that “‘a little further evidence” for survival has “accumulated since 
Butler’s time” (p. 219). 
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The question considered in the paper “Relations of Science and 
Religion” is “what bearing, if any, recent scientific developments have 
on the validity of religious beliefs’—mostly those of Christianity, for 
these have certain peculiarities which render them especially vulnerable. 

In respect of objectivity, of precision and lucidity of argument, and 
of candor, this essay is one of the most impressive in the whole book, 
and is a masterly piece of analysis. Broad makes clear that “‘there are 
not many points at which the results of science and the doctrines 
peculiar to Christianity” or to any of the other great religions ‘“‘come 
into close enough contact for either conflict or cooperation between 
them to be possible” (p. 226); and he exposes in detail the invalidity 
of all the grounds commonly alleged for accepting the specifically 
Christian doctrines, or indeed those “of any rival religion which relies 
on the authority of its founder or its prophets as the evidence for its 
teachings” (pp. 231-232). He asserts, “without the slightest fear of 
contradiction from anyone who has studied the records, that there is 
no direct evidence for any of the New Testament miracles which is 
comparable in weight to the evidence for some of the alleged miracles 
of modern mediumship.”’ He then takes up the question whether sci- 
ence has anything to say for or against the possibility or probability 
of miracles” (p. 232), defining “miracles” as events that conflict with 
such “basic limiting principles” as mentioned in the first essay. Broad 
points out that, with the development of science, many events that 
seemed miraculous in that sense have been shown not to be so; but he 
holds “that psychical research has made it far more probable than not 
that certain kinds of phenomena which are miraculous, in the sense 
defined above, do in fact occur” (p. 234). 

As regards survival, Broad states that “with the doubtful exception 
of psychical research, none of the sciences tells us anything which lends 
the least probability to human survival” (p. 235). He then considers 
a number of the sciences in turn and their relevance to religion in the 
past, the present, and likely in the future. One of his most interesting 
remarks is in connection with astronomy. He declares that “any re- 
ligion which can be taken seriously by intelligent men must be cosmic 
and not merely parochial,” that Christianity “claims to be cosmic in 
range” although it is markedly geocentric and anthropocentric, and 
that it “contrived to be at once geocentric and cosmic only because it 
originated and evolved against a background of astronomical theory 
in which the earth was the center of the universe.”’ That this theory 
is now known to be false does not refute Christianity but destroys its 
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cosmic character. Indeed, that the Copernican conception of the uni- 
verse would do this was, this reviewer recalls, one of the grounds on 
which it was attacked. 

Broad inclines to regard the mystical experience as one of contact 
with an aspect of reality other than those ordinarily recognized, and 
he is no more impressed with the explanations of the experience which 
hostile psychoanalysts or Marxian theorists advance than he would be 
with theories “about the nature of music and its function in human 
life, excogitated by a tone-deaf psychologist whose wife had recently 
eloped with a musician” (p. 243). 

His general conclusion concerning religion is that human nature 
“will not for long rest content without some system of emotionally 
toned and unverifiable apocalyptic beliefs for which it can live and 
die and persecute and endure,” and that communism and fascism, as 
candidates in sight for this role, are even worse than the religions 
have been. 

The argument of the paper, it is important to note, relates through- 
out to a conception of religion according to which ‘‘one minimal de- 
mand of religion is that what we count to be the highest spiritual values 
shall not be merely ephemeral by-products” of chance material con- 
ditions, and another minimal demand is “that there shall be at least 
rough justice.” Broad does not see “how either of these demands could 


be even approximately met if no man survives the death of his body” 
(pp. 234-235). Although many persons would here agree with Broad, 
these three propositions are capable of being regarded not as consti- 
tutive, but only as being some among other possible beliefs capable of 
serving as psychological instruments to the performance of certain 
social or personal functions, in terms of which the essence of religion 
would then be defined. 


The first of the two papers on politics is “War Thoughts in Peace 
Time.” War confronts the individual with important questions as to 
what he ought to do, believe, and feel. It is in peacetime, however, 
that he is best in position to think of the kinds of considerations on 
which rational answers to those questions depend, for in wartime, 
passions and propaganda warp judgment. Broad states that the right- 
ness or wrongness of an act depends on three factors jointly: on the 
act’s intrinsic value or disvalue, on its fittingness or unfittingness to the 
situation in which it is performed, and on its utility or disutility. Un- 
fortunately, he gives no analysis, but only some examples, of what he 
means by fittingness or unfittingness. He then discusses with his cus- 
tomary objectivity and discernment the rights and wrongs of war, 
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concluding that “‘if the meek would only combine intelligence, organ- 
ization, and unflinching courage and endurance with their meekness, 
it is difficult to see what could prevent them from inheriting the earth” 
(p. 271). Broad then considers the duty of a citizen whose country is 
at war and offers a penetrating analysis of the notion of ‘“‘conscientious 
action.” To the paper as printed twenty years before, he adds some 
pages of occasionally caustic ‘“‘afterthoughts in time of cold war.” 

The last of the papers in the book is ‘Fallacies in Political Think- 
ing.” Among the fallacies described and illustrated are the tendency 
to base judgments and prognostications only on very recent and very 
local and, in fact, exceptional experience; various forms of fallacious 
judgment as to causes and effects; and the fallacy that, because some 
practice we condemn elsewhere has or has had parallels—sometimes 
only apparent—among us, the practice is therefore not to be con- 
demned. Sin, Broad points out, “‘is not less sinful when it is Satan who 
condemns it; and he has the advantage of expert knowledge” (p. 296). 

As originally published in periodicals, some of these papers probably 
escaped the attention of numerous philosophers at the time and still 
more probably are unknown to many among the younger generation. 
In reprinting them in book form, the publishers have performed a 
distinct service, for not only are they models of precise, orderly, rigor- 
ous, open-minded and impartial philosophical thinking, but their 
contents are both interesting and philosophically important. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 


SENSE-PERCEPTION AND MATTER. A Critical Analysis of 
C. D. Broad’s Theory of Perception. By Martin Lean. New York, 
Humanities Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. ix, 217. $4.50. 


The motivation spiking Mr. Lean’s critical analysis of Broad’s version 
of the sense-datum theory—to show that this theory inevitably leads 
to scepticism or paradox—is as just as it is admirable. For this task, 
he has not employed a general discursive technique but has rather 
patterned his exegesis after Broad’s own careful piecemeal style of com- 
mentary. We are carried slowly, sometimes repetitiously (Lean apolo- 
gizes for the latter, p. 27) through the main arguments of Chapter IV 
of Broad’s The Mind and Its Place in Nature, with frequent quotations 
from Broad’s writings and periodic interruptions to point out the errors 
and ambiguities which he thinks have led Broad into the scepticism 
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of the sensum theory. The restriction of his commentary to Broad’s 
perceptual theories was the suggestion of G. E. Moore, another mem- 
ber of the sense-datum school that Lean attacks. Although Russell is 
occasionally mentioned, Price (the philosopher who has given the 
sense-datum theory its most careful and detailed exposition) is referred 
to only once very briefly (p. 3). Lean’s own orientation echoes that of 
Ayer, since he interprets the sense-datum theory as resting upon 
‘‘pseudo-problems, of a verbal as opposed to a material sort” (pp. 2, 27, 
76). In fact, he insists that not only the sensum theory but every philo- 
sophical theory about our knowledge of the external world is no more 
than a “verbal reformulation” of the empirical facts of perception. It 
is not clear whether Lean considers his own common-sense view of 
perception—that we see chairs, not sensa (p. 55), that physical-object 
words acquire their meaning within the phenomenal field and cannot 
refer to any transphenomenal realm (pp. 25, 28, 35)—as a philosophi- 
cal theory of the same verbal variety; but it is this view of perception 
and the physical world which guides his criticism of Broad. 


It should be apparent that with this orientation and with the re- 
striction of his analysis to Broad’s version of the sense-datum theory, 
Lean is not in the best of positions to perform a critical dissection of 
this theory. The restriction of scope does enable him to expose some 


confusions in Broad’s own presentation between psychology and logic 
(pp. 105-117), but at the same time the failure to place Broad’s theory 
in the context of Russell’s and Price’s statements of the sense-datum 
theory prevents him from understanding the basic methodological 
persuasion of the sense-datum theorists, a methodology crucial to an 
appreciation of the force and validity of the theory (cf. esp. Ch. I in 
Price’s Perception for a clear statement of this methodology). Lean’s 
own phenomenalist metaphysic is an even greater obstruction to his 
understanding of the sense-datum ontology. He has found the right 
scent when he suggests that “‘it is the sense-datum approach itself that 
begets the difficulties which Dr. Broad finds in the ‘common-sense 
view’ ” (p. 18). He comes close to the quarry when he suggests, albeit 
obliquely, that one of the basic difficulties (Lean believes it to be a 
fallacy) of the sense-datum theory is to explain how “our commonplace 
expressions about physical objects . . . acquire for us the alleged ‘trans- 
experiential’ meaning” which Broad supposes them to have (p. 22). 
But Lean trees the wrong game when he concludes that the differences 
between Broad’s sensum theory and Lean’s own common-sense phe- 
nomenalism are only “verbal” (p. 76). The differences are ontological. 
He picks up the scent again in the last few pages when he suggests 
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that the sensum theory somehow assumes what it wishes to prove from 
the very beginning (pp. 171, 203), but the presuppositions which do 
determine the dualistic, sceptical conclusions of the sense-datum theory 
relate to the ontology of Broad, Price, and Russell and not, as Lean 
supposes, to the notion of what Broad calls the “‘objective constituent” 
of perceptual situations. 

All sense-datum theorists begin their analyses with a certain criterion 
of physicality which already contains the dualistic split which so much 
troubles Lean. The scientific object for Broad, the atomic structure of 
matter for Russell, and the physical occupant for Price emerge from 
their analyses because each has assumed from the start criteria for the 
physical world which cannot be found in perceptual experiences. 
When Russell tried to formulate his dualistic system in a careful lan- 
guage which would preserve the distinction between sense-datum and 
physical object meanings (cf. his Inquiry into Meaning and Truth), he 
failed to account for the meaning-genesis of physical-object words. If 
the sense-datum philosopher thinks he can account for these words 
starting from the experiential realm, he is mistaken, for, as Lean re- 
marks, the ordinary uses of physical-object words “‘mean nothing more 
than what is sensibly revealed” in ordinary sense experience (p. 19). 
These words were generated from such situations and cannot be made 
to go beyond them, unless, as the sense-datum men do, we find reason 
to use these words in what Lean calls “extra-ordinary senses” (p. 61). 
But I can see no reason why we cannot allow such extraordinary mean- 
ings once we realize that they result from the ontology of the sense- 
datum men. Lean shows a reluctance to find nonphenomenalistic 
metaphysics meaningful. He argues repeatedly that since the physical- 
object terms in our ordinary discourse arose out of phenomenal ex- 
periences, it is entirely false and meaningless to say, e.g., that physical 
objects are not colored (p. 63) or that physical objects extend, spatially 
and temporally, beyond our sense experiences, in any other than a 
phenomenal way (pp. 74-75). We have no trouble at all in our non- 
philosophical moments accounting for and acting on the many and 
diverse distortions of objects (the penny viewed elliptically, the bent 
stick in water) or the normal incomplete nature of our perception of 
objects. 

If someone were to query, as I was looking at the Liberty Bell: ‘Do you see 
the bell?” And I were to reply that I didn’t, and then cited Dr. Broad’s argu- 
ment in defence, that someone would very likely retort that I knew very well 
what the question meant, and that I had simply answered incorrectly. And, 


of course, he would be right. The situation that existed then was precisely 
that which is meant by the expression, “I see a bell” [p. 73]. 
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But Lean fails to understand that it is because the sense-datum phi- 
losophers insist upon starting their analyses with a given which cannot 
be doubted (not a psychological given), a given which eliminates what 
Russell calls “‘condensed inductions,” that the situation described as 
“I see a bell” has to be reanalyzed by Broad, Price, and Russell. If 
we mean by “‘bell” just the phenomenal experiences commonly associ- 
ated with such experiences as this phrase describes, it is impossible to 
arrive at the sense-datum philosopher’s meaning. But if we mean by 
‘bell’? more than is revealed in any one or any collection of experiences, 
then the dualistic meaning emerges quite easily. 

It is wrong and philosophically provincial of Lean to refuse to grasp 
the point of Broad’s various arguments purporting to show that, be- 
cause of the finite velocity of light, because of the partial nature of 
sense perception (at best we perceive only a short slice or strand of 
physical objects), and because of delusions, we cannot be said to per- 
ceive physical objects but only sensa. Lean points out the nonempirical 
nature of sense-data (pp. 51-58, 193), but he does not see at all that 
sense-data are nonempirical because they are the products of a Car- 
tesian method of doubt which demands an indubitable, epistemic 
datum for theory of knowledge. The most flagrant error committed by 
sense-datum philosophers is to convert this methodological datum into 
an ontological ingredient of reality. Lean understands that sensa have 
been hypostatized by Broad (p. 193), but he fails to notice that sensa, 
and hence this fallacy of hypostatization, are promulgated by the 
sense-datum philosopher’s rigid adherence to the methodology of in- 
dubitables. It is this method which, combined with the dualistic on- 
tology, yields the nonempirical sense-datum and the sceptical, almost 
solipsistic, analysis of knowledge. If we wish to reject the sense-datum 
theory, we must supplant its methodology and its ontology. Lean 
offers as a substitute his common-sense phenomenalism; but he en- 
deavors as well to refute Broad’s theory of perception by juxtaposing 
it with his own position and asking us to observe the absurdities. This 
mode of refutation is specious. To protest, as Lean does throughout 
his book, that the dualistic ontology is impossible and meaningless be- 
cause it viclates another metaphysical orientation is insufficient because 
irrelevant. 

Joun W. YOLToNn 
Princeton University 
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THE THEORY OF UNIVERSALS. By R. I. Aaron. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 247. $4.25. 
























































Recognizing that his title might put off some modern philosophers, 
the author protests that ‘““The problem of universals, rightly posed, is 
still fundamental and urgent.” But the problem historically posed in 
terms of universals might nowadays best be posed in quite different 
terms; and anyhow it is best not to speak of the problem, for there are 
at least two main historic puzzles about “universals.’? One is the prob- 
lem of things and properties (does anything in rebus answer to the 
linguistic distinction of subject and predicate?); the other is the prob- 
lem how we get concepts and what it is to have them. These problems 
can and should be distinguished; otherwise we cannot discuss uni- 
versals with any profit. 


This book illustrates the Oxford philosophical style of some twenty 
or thirty years ago. The main line of European philosophy in the 
Christian era is taken to consist of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
and Kant; Spinoza and Leibniz are rather off the main line, and 
medieval and recent discussions are treated (pp. 13, 118) as of neg- 
ligible value. The author certainly has a thorough scholarly acquaint- 
ance with the main-line philosophers just mentioned; Chapters II to 
V are a mine of references to what they said about universals. But the 
commentary on the passages cited often seems to me unhelpful. For 
example, on page 23 Locke is criticized for finding it obvious that 
“‘All things that exist are only particulars’; if Locke had only reflected, 
‘the might have realized that there were elements in his thought which 
were not entirely consistent with this principle”; namely, since he 
accepted the popular-scientific view that things need not be as the 
senses represent them, he ought to have allowed for the possibility that 
what the senses represent as particulars are not really particulars! So 
strange a “possibility” needs some explanation; the author does not 
give any. 

Again, commenting on certain additions made by Berkeley in 1734 
to the Introduction of his Principles of Human Knowledge, the author 
says (p. 63): ‘““Thus Berkeley’s polemic against abstract ideas ends with 
the admission of abstract ideas, with the acknowledgment of the uni- 
versal abstract idea ¢riangularity.”’ But Berkeley himself certainly had 
no intention of recanting in this way; the passage added, which is 
actually quoted on page 62, ends with Berkeley’s explicit denial that 
he has to allow “an abstract general inconsistent idea of a triangle.” 
The author seems not to understand what Berkeley’s polemic was 
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directed against. Berkeley took Locke to be maintaining that the ac- 
tivity of abstraction produces a peculiar sort of mental content, the 
abstract idea, e.g., the idea of a triangle “‘neither oblique nor rectangle, 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon; but all and none of these 
at once.” Berkeley appeals to introspection as a proof that these pe- 
culiar contents do not occur; his own positive view of conceptual think- 
ing is that we can attend to some features in an idea, e.g., of a particular 
triangle while ignoring other features simultaneously present. The 
addition of 1734 amounts simply to this: You may call this discrimi- 
native attention “abstraction” if you like—but of course “abstraction” 
will then not mean “‘producing abstract ideas.” 

The author does not think it necessary to consider seriously the 
Scholastic discussions of universals (though he does say they were 
lively); his account of them (pp. 13-17) is brief and inaccurate. Aquinas 
did not think that pure intelligences as such enjoyed vision of the Ideas 
in God’s mind. 

Passing on from these historical discussions (Pt. I of the book), we 
come on to the author’s own treatment of his problem (Pt. II). We 
here encounter a number of fictional and anonymous opponents or 
disputants: the upholders of the Label theory, the Double Reference 
theory, the Resemblance and Identity theories—the Platonist or 
Friend of Forms (who, we are told, is not Plato)—‘the extensional 
logicians” (p. 137)—and so on. I am afraid these characters are made 
to argue so feebly and unconvincingly that one can only call them men 
of straw. For example, the Friend of Forms, who states the case for the 
existence of Forms ante rem, is badly handicapped by being made to 
maintain also that we have innate knowledge of such Forms. It would 
have been far better to discuss Plato’s actual arguments about Forms; 
but the author declines to do this. (He does refer on pages 141-142 to 
one of the arguments in the Meno; but it is suspicious that he writes 
as if Meno himself were the “boy” who is made to produce a geo- 
metrical proof.) 

The author’s arguments against his men of straw are themselves 
none too impressive. Why should the Friend of Forms admit that, given 
the Form of Animal, the Form of Man is superfluous (p. 148)? Again, 
the Label and Double Reference theories of naming are refuted (pp. 
130, 132) by citing empty names like “the present Tsar of Russia” and 
“the integer between 2 and 3” (‘efor short); but why notreply, @/a Frege, 
that in a suitably constructed language every well-formed name would 
name something? Again, in adjudicating between the Resemblance 
and Identity theories the author treats it as self-evident that “blue in 
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general is in part a fabrication,” whereas “I find and discover” com- 
pletely specific shades like ultramarine (p. 162). Now, in his examina- 
tion of McTaggart, Broad expounds a theory that blue, say, exists in 
rebus whereas completely specific shades of blue are elaborate logical 
constructions; supposing somebody found this self-evidently true, what 
could the author say to him? As for “‘the extensionalist logicians,”’ the 
author is not competent to discuss logic. He thinks that “‘for all x’s, x 
is human” means much the same as “every man” or “all men” (pp. 
227, 231); and this is not a casual slip, for the same mistake occurs in 
his British Academy lecture of 1945 (p. 26). 

The author states his general conclusion as follows: “though phi- 
losophers are free to define the word ‘universal’ as they choose, the 
theory most likely to be helpful when we seek to explain human think- 
ing is one for which universals are, first, recurrences and secondly, 
principles of grouping . . . a natural recurrence can itself be used as a 
principle of grouping and this justifies us in talking of our theory as 
one theory of universals.”” Now in criticizing other people’s theories he 
several times remarks on the difficulties raised by words like “‘not,”’ 
“all,” “perhaps”; he may therefore fairly be challenged to say what 
principles of grouping and/or natural recurrences he thinks such words 
answer to. I do not think the conclusion here stated would resolve any- 
body’s sertous philosophical perplexity about universals. 


P. T. Geacu 
University of Birmingham 


LA SAGESSE DE PLOTIN. By Maurice pve GanpiLLac. Paris, 
Librairie Hachette, 1952. Pp. xxiii, 208. 

PLOTINUS AND NEOPLATONISM. An Introductory Study. By 
P. V. Pistorius. Cambridge, England, Bowes and Bowes, 1952. 
Pp. viii, 175. 21/-net. 


The two studies under review, the one by a Frenchman and the other 
by a South African, share in taking a literal approach to Plotinus. The 
two authors do not regard Plotinus’ assertions as a system of symbols 
in need of an interpretative key, such as has variously been provided 
by commentators who range all the way frcm Santayana to the Jung- 
ians. Nor do they consider the significance of Plotinus to ke primarily 
historical, his main concepts a phase in the history of ideas. As might 
be expected, Professor de Gandillac’s presentation is more elegant, 
alive to the metaphors of a philosopher who speaks of the bcedy as a 
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lyre to be abandoned in the upward flight of man and who traces the 
way to the final ecstasy over the stages of eros and music. In Professor 
Pistorius’ account the poetry of Plotinus is somewhat muted; he hides 
—as is frequent with idealists—much that is essentially poetic under 
the form of matter-of-factness. Both studies are of an introductory 
nature in that they are written less for the specialist and more for the 
reader who desires an account of the main ideas of Plotinus. Both 
avoid, on the whole, controversy with other scholars, but De Gandillac’s 
reference to and taking account of other scholars is more frequent. 

Pistorius’ book nevertheless offers a new thesis in Plotinus interpreta- 
tion. He is struck by the difficulties that arise from treating Plotinus’ 
three chief “‘intelligible’”’ principles—the One, Intelligence, and Soul— 
as three separate levels of reality. Taken separately, the three seem 
to Pistorius “‘littlke more than logical abstractions” hardly capable of 
the creative power and internal richness that Plotinus ascribes to the 
intelligible world. Pistorius’ solution is to assert that the three hypos- 
tases are not independent entities, but rather three separate aspects of 
an undivided supersensible reality. This thesis, if it could be estab- 
lished, would be nothing short of revolutionary in the history of Plotinus 
interpretation. Unfortunately the evidence Pistorius presents is far from 
convincing. In his several discussions, notably on pp. 17 ff., 49 ff., 
58 ff., he seems to confuse Plotinus’ assertion of the continuity of the 
three hypostases with an alleged unity. He asserts (p. 60) that “the Soul 
is an inherent phase of the Intellectual-Principle.” But the passage 
from the Enneads which he quotes immediately thereafter clearly indi- 
cates that this oneness is achieved only “‘once [the Soul is] pure in the 
Intellectual.”” The psyche, in one of its stages, is indeed identified with 
Intelligence. But such identification Plotinus ascribes varyingly either 
to the superior phase of the psyche or to the individual psyche in differ- 
ent stages of its salvational career. It is true, moreover, that Plotinus 
seems to suggest that Intelligence at once contemplates itself and the 
One. But this again is not an argument for the identification of the 
two, but rather springs from Plotinus’ dual desire to maintain both the 
internal self-sufficiency of each level of reality and yet their hierarchi- 
cal dependence. The passages from Plotinus adduced by Pistorius him- 
self so strongly suggest a different interpretation from the one given by 
him that one is considerably puzzled how he can use them to assert 
that “the three hypostases . . . are a more intimate trinity than that of 
Christian theology” (p. 20). 

All that it seems to be possible to grant Pistorius is that he has 
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pointed to a familiar difficulty in Plotinus, the problem whether Ploti- 
nus’ independent levels of reality are not reifications of idealized ab- 
stractions. Pistorius’ solution would meet part of this difficulty, not 
however without robbing Plotinus’ system of much of the hierarchical 
sweep of its chain of being, and the dazzling dialectical feat of endow- 
ing increasingly abstract entities with ideational fecundity and pleni- 
tude. One might, moreover, ask oneself why Pistorius stopped in his 
interpretation just at the point he did. One step further, and even the 
supersensible world becomes an aspect of reality, not an independent 
entity. Plotinus could then even be claimed for naturalism. Pistorius’ 
principle of interpretation thus is very dangerous to the idealism he 
wishes to uphold. 

De Gandillac accepts the traditional interpretation of the hypostases. 
But he too feels uneasy about them, and aims to orient his book on the 
ascent of the soul to the One. At one point (p. 166) he goes as far as to 
say that certain contradictions in Plotinus would be shocking if he were 
primarily concerned with describing the generation of things, rather 
than the development of spiritual experience. De Gandillac’s discus- 
sion of Plotinus’ ‘‘mystical” experience is attractive in that he presents 
it not so much as a rare, almost explosive, ecstasy but rather as a sort 
of spirituality which can be traced pervasively on almost any page of 
the Enneads. De Gandillac seems to accept Porphyry’s report of having 
witnessed Plotinus achieve union four times with the highest existence. 
But he asserts (p. 187, note 1) that “‘mystical experience was not for 
Plotinus an exceptional event and could take on less spectacular 
character than the four ecstasies of which Porphyry was the witness.” 
De Gandillac adduces a passage from Ennead IV viii 1 in which Ploti- 
nus asserts that the experience of separation from the body has been 
frequent (7oAAkts) with him, a passage which I do not remember hav- 
ing seen utilized for this purpose elsewhere in the Plotinus literature. 
(Porphyry’s rather mechanical counting of four mystic unions has for a 
long time appeared suspect to this reviewer.) De Gandillac is very 
careful to distinguish the ascent of Plotinus from certain similar no- 
tions in Christianity. He notes the absence of the notion of divine 
grace, and he shows how the absence of a historical or temporal con- 
ception of personality may seem to make mystical union a sort of 
self-alienation (Ch. X). 

The appearance of the two books under discussion testifies once more 
to the continuing actuality of Neoplatonic concepts. De Gandillac at 
the end of his book raises the question of the significance of Plotinus’ 
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thought in a world transformed by technology and revolution. He 
seems to find this significance in Plotinus’ attempt at “spiritual simpli- 
fication,” the union of the alone with the alone. But as always with the 
perennial philosophy, the question arises whether such simplification 
is not also impoverishment. One wonders whether those who seek the 
still point of the turning world do not tend to be left with a stillness 
without world. 


JoserpH Katz 
Vassar College 


THE METHOD OF DESCARTES. By L. J. Becx. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1952. Pp. x, 316. 


This is a commentary on Descartes’ unfinished and posthumous 
Regulae ad directionem ingenit, which of all of Descartes’ works stands 
most in need of scholarly comment and interpretation, not just because 
it is an early and incomplete piece containing what appear to be in- 
ternal inconsistencies and contradictions of later and published views, 
but primarily because it is here, if anywhere, that the mysteries sur- 
rounding Descartes’ celebrated method are to be solved. Descartes’ 
critics have often complained that the four rules given in the second 


part of the Discourse are too general or too trivial to be an adequate 
guide in the search for truth. Partly to answer these complaints, Mr. 
Beck offers us a careful study of the earlier set of rules, which are “a 
more elaborate and detailed account of the same principles with more 
practical aids to help towards their use” (p. 152). 


Beck succeeds in showing that two of the complaints frequently 
raised against Descartes’ statement of method arise from misunder- 
standings. The first, brought by Gassendi and by Leibniz, is that the 
rules fail to provide an adequate definition and criterion of truth: 
Descartes’ injunction, to accept only what is clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived, is about as helpful, it would seem, as the instruction, “cook 
until done.” Beck shows that Descartes’ cmission in this respect was 
quite intentional: he believed that only after discipline and practice 
in reasoning can we tell what is really clear and distinct from what 
only seems so, and that it would be impossible to give a set of condi- 
tions, necessary and sufficient, for an idea’s being clear and distinct. 
In support of this interpretation Beck cites a passage from a letter to 
Mersenne: “‘one can give no logical definition [of truth] which could 
help one to know its nature” (p. 277). It is not surprising that Leibniz, 
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looking for a “‘logical definition” of clear and distinct, should have been 
disappointed with the practical advice, indeed the training program, 
offered in the Regulae and in the Discourse. 

The second complaint with which Beck deals is that Déscartes offers 
no formal rules by the application of which we can reach new conclu- 
sions and by reference to which the validity of a demonstration can be 
tested. Again, as Beck points out, this was a deliberate omission. 
Descartes was critical of the pretensions of formal logicians. He thought 
that no new information can be squeezed from the premises of a syllo- 
gism: to see that a deduction can have this form is already to have 
seen that the conclusion follows (or does not follow) from the premises. 
Formal rules can be neither an aid to thinking (in fact, they provide an 
excuse for reason to take a holiday) nor a test of validity (for this is a 
matter ‘of seeing that one thing follows from another). 

Within the limits of this review I can only mention the points at 
which I believe Beck’s account is vulnerable. On page 42 he refers to 
the passage in the first meditation in which Descartes seemed to doubt 
even the simplest truths of mathematics and claims that his doubt 
about clear and distinct ideas was possible because “‘it is due to our 
volitional activity.” This can hardly be reconciied with Descartes’ 
view, expressed in the fourth meditation, that a present clear and 
distinct idea forces the assent of the will. On page 98 Descartes is 
represented as believing that there can be “‘a true movement of thought 
within intuition itself.” Since Descartes distinguished intuition and de- 
duction by noting that the first occurs all at once while the second 
includes a “movement of thought,” it is difficult to see how on Beck’s 
interpretation Descartes could have been consistent. Yet Beck does not 
admit that on his view Descartes was inconsistent. On pages 149 ff. 
Beck agrees with many ccmmentators in taking the second and third 
rules of the Discourse (and the two parts of the fifth rule in the Regulae) 
to refer to the two sorts of reasoning, analytic and synthetic, described 
in the Reply to the Second Set of Objections. 1 am not convinced that this 
is correct. 

It should be added that this book is not easily read. It is more de- 
manding than Joachim’s ccmparable ccmmentary on Spinoza’s 
Tractatus de intellectus emendatione, since the author provides ccmplete 
enumerations and ccmprehensive reviews of the opinions of Cartesian 
scholars on disputed questions of interpretation. 


Wi1.uts Doney 
Ohio State University 
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NEW WAYS OF ONTOLOGY. By Nicotat Hartmann. Translated 
by RemnHarp C. Kunn. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. 


145- $4.00. 


This is an interesting and suggestive little book, well translated and 
attractively published. By professed intent, it is programmatic of a 
‘“‘new ontology,” which the author speaks of as a continuation of Kant’s 
analysis of the categories, with the important difference that Hartmann 
is seeking knowledge of the categories of Being. Kant’s categories of 
thought are not rejected but are thrust into the background, to re- 
appear, in a manner that may prove surprising to the reader, in the 
final chapter. 


The ‘‘new ontology” is not regarded by the author as something of 
his own invention. It has been under construction since Descartes, 
and, in contrast with the “old,” which “is based upon the thesis that 
the universal, crystallized in the essentia as the substantial form and 
comprehensible as concept, is the determining and formative core of 
things” (pp. 6-7), holds that ““The categories of being are not a priori 
principles. Only such things as insights, cognitions and judgments can 
be a priori” (p. 14). The “new ontology” consists in “‘categorial analy- 
sis,” by which Hartmann means an analysis of the categories of being 
drawn from “the whole breadth of experience, that of everyday life 


and practical existence as well as that of science” (p. 20). This is the 
empirical base, the body of data from which all conclusions must be 
drawn by “a procedure exhausted neither by induction nor by de- 
duction, consisting neither in a purely a posteriori knowledge nor in a 
purely a priori knowledge” (p. 20). 


Hartmann’s philosophy is most similar to what is known in this 
country as emergent evolution. The world is divided into four strata: 
inanimate things and physical processes, animate beings, the psychic, 
and the spiritual. The two former are spatial, the two latter nonspatial. 
This work is concerned chiefly with statement of the laws of relation- 
ship holding among the different strata. Discovery of the categories 
which hold within each stratum is a larger task which, the author 
suggests, has scarcely been attempted as yet. Reductionism is avoided 
by refusal to explain the phenomena of one stratum by the laws of 
another, while, at the same time, the continuity of phenomena is pre- 
served by certain laws that hold of all strata and determine an order 
of dependence of the higher on the lower. The strata themselves are 
fixed, with sharp boundaries separating one from another, but since 
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concrete entities can be composited of elements drawn from the dif- 
ferent strata, there is a continuum of being that softens this sharp 
categorial separation. Much space is devoted to the problem of freedom. 
Categories of the lower strata are more fundamental and “stronger” 
and penetrate upward into the higher strata, but they are not repeated 
indefinitely at higher levels. Each emergent within a higher stratum 
is limited by the nature of the matter, drawn from lower strata, on 
which it is dependent; but it is not determined thereby, for what it is, 
ultimately, is determined by its own nature. 

There are similarities here to Aristotle, but Hartmann explicitly re- 
jects the latter’s cosmic teleology. The lower does not exist for the sake 
of the higher. Teleological causation is wholly lacking on the lowest 
level. Purpose, when it appears, is a novelty, and even when man molds 
his physical environment into forms that express his own purposes, he 
does so not by abrogating the blind laws of matter but by discovering 
the latter and conforming to them. Thus Hartmann opposes both the 
reductionism of materialism and that of idealism. This is not merely 
emergent evolutionism as we have known it. The latter has been, in 
the opinion of this reviewer at least, a rather crude doctrine, bordering 
on the ad hoc. Here we find suggestions, both subtle and intriguing, for 
the structuring of the different realms and the tracing of their inter- 
relationships. 

In a concluding chapter on the problem of knowledge—a chapter 
which is difficult and technical and much condensed—Hartmann 
touches on problems that may well determine the fate of the project 
he is recommending to us. (For what ontology could be acceptable if 
it could not account for the fact of knowledge?) He openly adopts the 
correspondence theory of truth, and admits the transcendent nature of 
knowledge. This he does with his eyes open, without appeal to any 
mysterious power of the psyche to close the gap between idea and 
object: “Only by its being ordered to an existent does an idea become 
a content of knowledge and the existent an object. . . . looking at the 
content of an idea we cannot tell whether or not it is adequate. A 
direct criterion of truth or error is not to be had in the realm of human 
knowledge” (pp. 138-139). What he has to suggest by way of a solu- 
tion is based on the carry-over of structure from one stratum to an- 
other, which offers presumptive evidence for a parallelism between the 
a priori categories of mind (Kant’s categories, apparently) and the 
ontological categories of lower levels; and on what he describes as a 
dual co-ordination of two independent ways of knowing—sensation 
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and a priori insight. Neither is infallible. Neither can be tested by its 
own devices. But because they operate independently, the fact that in 
large measure they agree is testimony to their adequacy. 


W. DonaLp OLIVER 
University of Missourt 


NICOLAI HARTMANN. Der Denker und sein Werk. Edited by 
Heinz HermsoetH and Rosert Hess. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1952. Pp. 312. DM 19,80. 


In this country the late Nicolai Hartmann is, I suppose, known best 
for his widely respected Ethics, which was until quite recently the only 
book of his available in English. The production of that remarkable 
work was, however, only one phase—a most important one, to be sure 
—in a long and singularly unified career of philosophical investigation 
in which, after an apprenticeship in the Marburg neo-Kantian school, 
he adopted a position of his own—a special sort of realism, influenced 
by phenomenalism—thereafter painstakingly and without distraction 
endeavoring to examine, by the method of “‘categorial analysis,” the to 
him primary “realms of being’’: the inorganic, the organic, the mental, 
the spiritual, and (in another dimension) the ideal. 

Correspondingly broad in scope is the collection of papers comprised 
by the volume under review. In addition to two special items, men- 
tioned below, there are thirteen independent essays by German schol- 
ars concerning aspects of Hartmann’s work. Certain general impres- 
sions may be noted first. The average level of quality seems to me to 
be rather high. There is little here for the reader who is not already 
well acquainted with the philosopher being discussed. Radical criticism 
is absent. A good deal of what is said is tentative and suggestive, being 
intended primarily to indicate lines of thought projected by Hartmann 
along which further efforts may profitably be made. 

Comments on individual articles must be brief. R. Heiss’s intellectual 
portrait of Hartmann, while not giving much information about the 
externals of the philosopher’s life, ccmmunicates impressively the pri- 
mary traits of his personality as they influenced his work. More useful 
in a scholarly way is ‘“‘Nicolai Hartmann and the Marburg School,” 
by Joseph Klein, a detailed account of the evolution of Hartmann’s 
thought in terms of its changing relations to the school in which he 
was trained. Another substantial contribution is H. Heimsceth’s elabo- 
rately documented ““Toward the History of the Theory of Categories,” 
a programmatic study concerned mostly with European developments 
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of the last hundred years. There is also a lengthy examination by I. 
Pape of Hartmann’s conception of the relation between the individual 
person and the “objective spirit” in history. (A comparison with 
Scheler’s theory of history is included.) Also on the topic of Hartmann’s 
theory of objective spirit is a thoughtful discussion by E. Spranger. 

The other essays have to do with the historical methed in philosophy 
(H. Plessner); the methcd of aporetic (G. Martin); “the rebirth of 
ontology” (H. Pichler); the idea of a “‘logic of structure” to comport 
with Hartmann’s categorial system (H. Wein); the implications of 
Hartmann’s doctrines for basic physical theory (H. J. Héfert, E. May); 
Hartmann’s biological categories (M. Hartmann); and Hartmann’s 
treatment of the virtues (O. F. Bollnow). In addition there is an 
enormous bibliography (564 entries) of publications by Hartmann or 
about his philosophy. 

Of the two other items in the volume, one is a short essay by Hart- 
mann, “The Ethos of Personality” (written in 1949), which is in effect 
a summary restatement of the ideas expressed in his Ethics concerning 
“*Personlichkeit” as one of the special moral values. The remaining item 
is the record, apparently more or less verbatim, of some conversations 
carried on in a discussion group led by Hartmann concerning the 
concepts of surewdness and wisdom. 

W. E. ScHLARETZKI 
University of Maryland 


DIE OBFECTIVITAT DER WERTERKENNTNIS BEI NICOLAI 
HARTMANN. By P. EmmManuet Mayer. Meisenheim/Glan, West- 
kulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. 176. Paper bound, DM 10.50; 
cloth bound, DM 12.80. 


This booklet consists primarily of a very thorough exposition of 
Nicolai Hartmann’s doctrines concerning the nature and theoretical 
justifiability of our knowledge of values. Besides virtually exhausting 
the pertinent material in Volume I of Hartmann’s Ethics, Mayer 
draws on several of Hartmann’s other works, especially on Grundziige 
einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis and Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie. No 
fuller recapitulation of what Harimann said on these topics is likely 
ever to appear. 

The first third of the book is a detailed description of the “‘ Wert- 
bewusstsein” as Hartmann presents it in Ethics. Two points of emphasis 
are noteworthy. (1) Mayer attempts to render a little more explicit 
than does Hartmann himself the distinction between the two phases or 
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moments of the value-consciousness: the primary (a “‘feeling”’ or ‘“‘sense”’ 
of the presence of value, ‘“‘a clearer or obscurer acquaintance with the 
worth or worthlessness of the actual conduct’’) and the secondary (“a 
pure beholding of values,” involving “reflective discrimination’’). (2) 
After duly recounting Hartmann’s arguments for the essential apriority 
of the value-consciousness, Mayer makes a good deal of the fact that, 
according to Hartmann, the “experience” of specific things, acts, and 
persons as being of value is a necessary precondition for the occurrence 
of the pure, “‘aprioristic intuition” of the value “structures” embodied 
in the experienced valuable objects. Mayer seems not to be entirely 
satisfied with Hartmann’s explanation of the relationship between the 
a posteriori and the a priori elements in value-knowledge—according 
to Hartmann, the latter is, in content, entirely independent of the 
former—and his discussion of the matter is suggestive. Unfortunately, 
however, he does not press the point. 

The remainder of the book is devoted mostly to bringing together 
systematically from Hartmann’s writings the elements of a proof of the 
objectivity of value-knowledge. Doubt concerning the very possibility 
of such knowledge, due to the existence of an ontological “‘transcend- 
ence” between subject and object in knowing, is met simply by an 
appeal to the phenomenon of pure “ Wertschau’’ itself, which is seen on 
careful inspection to be a “‘durchstossende Intuition, ein gleichsam pene- 
tratives Schauen,”’ the sort of thing which evidently does bridge the onto- 
logical gap. More positive arguments for the objectivity of value- 
knowledge depend on the recognition of certain other features of the 
value-consciousness, e.g., its claim to universality and necessity, its 
“Unverriickbarkeit,” the powerful impression of one’s “ ‘Erfasstsein’ vom 
Werte.” Plainly there was for Hartmann, at a showdown, no appeal 
beyond the value-consciousness itself; “proof” of the objectivity of this 
source of value-knowledge must consist ultimately of displaying as 
clearly as possible the self-authenticating character of this consciousness. 

Mayer is the most modest and unobtrusive of guides, and his occa- 
sional critical remarks are put aside quickly after being made. His 
only basic difference with Hartmann, which he does not argue at any 
length, has to do with the mode of being of value-essences. Rather 
than grant to values a metaphysical status like that of Plato’s Ideas, 
Mayer prefers to think of them as essences in some Aristotelian sense, 
as having an “‘Ansichsein,”” but not a “‘Fiirsichsein.” 


W. E. ScHLARETZKI 
University of Maryland 
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PROBLEMES ACTUELS DE LA PHENOMENOLOGIE. Actes du 
Colloque International de Phénoménologie. Bruxelles. Avril 1951. 
Textes de P. THEVENAZ, H. J. Pos, P. Ricorur, E. Fink, M. Mer- 
LEAU-PonTy, J. WAHL. Edités par L. H. vAN Brena. Paris, Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 154. Fr. 66. 


This small yet weighty book owes its appearance to the initiative 
and the—as always—exemplary care of Professor van Breda, main 
organizer of the meeting in Brussels and very deserving director of the 
Husserl-Archives in Louvain. And it owes its importance to the fact 
that it provides a first, firsthand and first-rate account (though obvi- 
ously not a complete one) of the present state of a movement which, 
in many forms, has become a dominant power in the cultural life of 
the German and Romance nations. 

Be it stated immediately that the practical absence of the English- 
speaking countries from the phenomenological map—an absence which 
results in part from differences of philosophical temperament, tradi- 
tion, and juncture—should not preclude the building of bridges from 
one shore of our intellectual world to the other. The feasibility of this 
mediation suggests itself repeatedly to the reader of the book—for 
instance in the emphasis laid throughout on the Lebenswelt der natiirlichen 
Einstellung, which is, to some extent, identical with Dewey’s world of 
“direct experience.” And there are not only the obvious correspond- 
ences between Peirce’s and Husserl’s phenomenologies in general. In 
particular, it is fascinating to see how, with reference to some divinatory 
remarks in Husserl, Merleau-Ponty’s (Paris, Sorbonne) highly artistic 
analysis of language reaches results comparable with Peirce’s so highly 
formalized theory of signs and with Mead’s way of correlating gestures 
and significant symbols. It may serve, however, as an index of the 
difference of the intellectual atmosphere that Merleau-Ponty supplants 
Peirce’s characterization of all signs as essentially “‘incomplete”’ and, 
hence, “‘developable,” by the ticklish term of “transcendence”; the 
signifier is transcended by the enactment of a new contextual signifi- 
cation. 

Merleau-Ponty’s enhancement of the bodily presence and articula- 
tion of both thing and thought in creative expression has certainly one 
of its sources in the practice and theory of artistic incarnation on the 
part of Flaubert and Mallarmé, Valéry, and Rilke, as well as in 
Cézanne, in his praise of colors as “the radiant flesh of the ideas.” 
But the term “incarnation’”’ points also to another source to which we 
shall presently come. 

That the ideas have their life only in bodily realization belongs, 
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perhaps, to the most conspicuous and, on the whole, most constructive 
changes through which, following Husserl’s own hints, the French 
phenomenological existentialists have tried to overcome the limitations 
and inner difficulties of Husserl’s Transcendental Idealism. To Merleau- 
Ponty, thought’s embodiment in word and sound is itself but a peculiar 
gesture and modulation of our living Body (Leb) and the Bedy a 
sensory system through which we open to our world and have our 
anchorage and dwelling place in it. I would call this the place of the 
Body in a philosophy of universal communication. 

“Bodily realization” over against “transcendental constitution 
through absolute consciousness”’ lets the human Body figure as a con- 
stitutive organ instead of reducing it to the state of an object and 
product of purely mental constitution. This process of seizing upon our 
world—a process that is to be reproduced in phenomenological reflec- 
tion—is, on the one hand, the mode of our “‘being-in-the-world,” in 
Heidegger’s sense. But according to Thévenaz (Lausanne) and Ricoeur 
(Strasbourg) as well as Merleau-Ponty, Husserl elaborates the same 
process in his “return to the Lebenswelt’’ (the world as milieu, cf., e.g., 
Erfahrung und Urteil, Sec. 10) and in the way he both expands and 
intensifies the intentionality of consciousness to give it the concreteness 
of a universe of intentional life. 

In this synthesis of phenomenology and existentialism, which re- 
stores to phenomenology a more united front now than after the 
schism of 1928 (and 1933), the French thinkers profit greatly from 
Husserl’s own productive reaction to Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit. They 
are inclined, however, to overrate the difference between Husserl’s 
final style and his “‘logisticistic’”? past. In the philosophy of his last 
decade, Husserl underlines features long present in his genetic phe- 
nomenology but particularly pertinent in the intellectual situation of 
the Thirties. This applies also to the just-mentioned return to the 
world of life, which—under the title of ‘the world of natural orienta- 
tion’’—-serves not only as a starting point but also as a frame of refer- 
ence in the Jdeas of 1913. Conversely, the standpoint of the Jdeas is 
never wholly abandoned. For instance, pregnant though it is with its 
world, transcendental consciousness remains, for Husserl, to the last, 
what Thévenaz denies (p. 20); namely, “‘the residuum of the annihila- 
tion of the world,” just as in Ideen I, Sec. 49. 

The same must be said regarding the sensation caused by Husserl’s 
Meéaitations, his lectures at the Sorbonne in February 1929. This great 
stir seems due, above all, to his description of “the world as phenome- 
non,” to his discussion of the problem of intersubjectivity and—last 
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but not least—the ascertainment of our own Body as a unique entity, 
qualitatively different from that of all outer things. It is noteworthy 
that this distinction between Body and bodies seems to have an im- 
mediate, very personal echo in Gabriel Marcel’s notes of the same 
month (Etre et Avoir, pp. 14f.). It agrees with Marcel’s Christian 
thoughts on incarnation and is drawn into the trend of his religious 
anti-idealism—‘‘ Mon Corps . . . c’est mot-méme.”’ Religious reasons thus 
seem co-responsible for that far-reaching identification of Self and 
Body (vs. object) which is characteristic of French phenomenology— 
not only of the religious wing of the movement and not only in this 
colloquy—a proof that it also has sources in the peculiarly French 
tradition, especially in Maine de Biran. 

To Husserl and his German disciples the statements of 1929 were no 
new discoveries. And the recent publication of the second and third 
books of his Jdeen, in which the Body appears as a mediator, the “‘sub- 
jective object,” and has its own constitution parallel to, and determi- 
native of, the constitution of the bodies of our environment—this pub- 
lication of manuscripts from 1912 may still have both an enlightening 
and a sobering effect in a debate to which—geniuses of creative read- 
ing as they are—the French thinkers have made a most valuable con- 
tribution. 

The intellectual reconquest of a prereflective “world of life” covers, 
to most of these thinkers, not only the strict realm of phenomenology 
proper, but the whole realm of philosophy as such. Merleau-Ponty is 
not quite aware (p. 102) that, in his later years, Husserl himself no 
longer recognized that duality between phenomenological and philo- 
sophical research that was expressed in the title of his Jahrbuch (cf. 
Cartesianische Meditationen, pp. 182 f.). In a sense, says Merleau-Ponty, 
“Phenomenology is everything or nothing” (p. 105). It does not flinch 
from metaphysical questions, such as, for instance, the ontological 
problem of the peculiar mode of being that applies to language (p. 93). 
And it descends to the opaque realms of those “prereflective” elements 
in life and world which may be oriented toward the rational but are 
not rational by birth. 

In the eyes of most phenomenologists, this fact militates against an 
unqualified transcendental idealism. The intricacy of the problem of 
transcendental life, and the mistakes in this regard even by prominent 
recent critics, are partly due to the fact that Husser] has failed to give 
us a complete phenomenology of the phenomenological situation and 
of the “phenomenological reductions,” and above all of the part 
played by the Ego in charge of these reductions. 
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At this point, Thévenaz’ paper about the radicalism of Descartes 
and Husserl provides us with excellent suggestions as to a comparative 
“archology,” i.e., a study of the situation in which the philosopher 
has to find his point of departure. It is a secondary question whether 
one can fully agree with Thévenaz’ characterization of Descartes’ pro- 
cedure. According to him, Descartes’—i.e., the “rationalist’s’’—criti- 
cism excels Husserl’s by examining even the evidence of reason. 

The analyses of Merleau-Ponty and Ricoeur, on the other hand, 
meet Husserl as if halfway. They suggest that the rationality he at- 
tributes to the passive and active genesis of consciousness not merely 
reflects the rationalism of his own peculiar approach but has indeed a 
fundamentum in re; it stresses and may overstate an element of teleology 
which gives also to the subrational and, perhaps, superrational in our 
lives a rational significance—again an idea which is reminiscent of 
Peirce. 

This relation between the rational and the irrational has been 
pointed out by Ricoeur for the sphere of the will. His is perhaps 
methodologically the most instructive and philosophically the most 
penetrating essay of all. 

Before pursuing this thread a little further, however, I may be al- 
lowed to make a few critical though merely parenthetical remarks. 
Ricoeur is right in urging, e.g., with Scheler, that the affective and 
practical life is, so to speak, ‘“‘coeval’’ with “‘doxical” (theoretical) 
consciousness; that is, it is primitive and not “founded” on acts of per- 
ceptual representation of things. Quite so. This recognition is actually 
implied in the central theme and term of phenomenology. “Inten- 
tionality” indicates the context of “‘tendencies”’ in life and conscious- 
ness. The polemic against the primacy of representation (Vor-stellung) 
in the life of consciousness is virtually unanimous and runs through 
the whole book. 

Since his main thesis is so strongly supported, Ricoeur’s position is 
not impaired by two peripheral weaknesses. First is his confusion of 
“founded” experience with “‘synthetic” processes (p. 114); in Husserl, 
both doxic and volitional acts can be monothetic, and both can be 
synthetic—synthetic are those acts of the will which contain relations 
such as between means and ends (cf. Jdeen I, Sec. 118). The second 
weak point is worth noticing because it shows the necessity of now 
restoring a closer contact with the whole movement and especially 
with its historical origins. On page 125, Ricoeur refers to Descartes as 
giving the will (in a way) first place in the enumeration of the modes 
of thought. The quotation is not very convincing in itself, and it is 
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contradicted by a passage in the third of Descartes’ Méditations. The 
passage has, in fact, been used by Franz Brentano precisely to support 
his own doctrine of “foundation’”—the idea that judgment and voli- 
tion are founded on representation (cf. Brentano, Vom Ursprung sittlicher 
Erkenntnis, p. 21). Since Husserl adopted this thesis from his teacher 
—not, to be sure without considerable change—it seems unadvisable 
simply to cite Descartes as a crown-witness against a theory which has 
been developed in his own wake. 

These marginal notes are not to detract from the admiration due to 
the clarity and steadfastness of Ricoeur’s procedure. It sets out from a 
descriptive analysis of the noetic-noematic structures of intentional 
consciousness, goes through an interpretation of the whole of conscious 
life, and moves toward an ontology of consciousness—an estimate of 
its status essendi. The ground of this ontology will be better prepared, 
indeed, by a phenomenology of the will than by an explication of 
theoretical consciousness. 


Ricoeur sees the outer and inner limitations of the will in the facticity 
and conditionedness of our existence—conditioned not only by ex- 
ternal circumstances but also by the Body and the habitual embodi- 
ments of former activity which prove hindrances as well as organs of 
spontaneous volition. The consent which these basic conditions call for 
(and which, I submit, is a consent to somebody as well as to something) 


endorses the finiteness of the personal and rational will. And this 
finitude is born out, above all, by the “ontological deficiency” which 
resides in the anonymous yet “powerful vanity” of the passions. The 
passions are our will in an alienated state, and this state is the ex- 
pression of a total enslavement—the enslavement of a freedom that 
needs to be freed. Through the demoniac ambivalence of the passions, 
which make actions a pursuit of chimeras, and without which, never- 
theless, “‘nothing gets on” (Hegel), we are ushered into a “‘negative 
ontology” of defaulting life as the other side of human being. Ontology 
and meontology belong together. 

In its form rather than in its contents, this dialectical movement 
from a transcendental phenomenology to an ontological one roughly 
corresponds to the way Peirce’s phenomenology is supposed to issue in 
metaphysics. But to Ricoeur the turn takes place within phenomenology 
itself. He differs in this regard even more sharply from Husserl’s last 
assistant Eugen Fink (Freiburg B.), who now urges the contrast be- 
tween phenomenological analysis and speculative thinking. While the 
latter has become Fink’s paramount concern, the contrast is not meant 
to be a disavowal of phenomenology altogether; by being kept in its 
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bounds, it shall be defined in its scope. With the Heidegger of Sein und 
eit, Ricoeur descends into the abyss of nonbeing within the heart of 
existence. With the later Heidegger, Fink ascends toward the abyss 
of Being by which all beings are encompassed. But while the way up 
and the way down belong together, the painting of the Inferno is ever 
so much more impressive than that of the heaven and the white light 
of Being. Yet even apart from that, one cannot help feeling that, open- 
ing as they do so many new vistas, the concrete analyses and interpre- 
tations on the part of Ricoeur and Merleau-Ponty are much more 
rewarding than the genteel ceremonies in honor of the great Pan. 

The concordia discors of these voices resounds in the brilliant remarks 
of Jean Wahl (Sorbonne), who winds up the discussion. It rules out 
the attempt by Herman J. Pos (Amsterdam) to restore to phenomenol- 
ogy the utopian position of descriptive psychology, i.e., the alleged 
neutrality of the pure observer who may analyze the variety of meta- 
physical experiences without being committed to any metaphysics. 
This would put the clock back to the hour of the Logical Investigations 
and makes the Ideas of 1913 the peccatum originale of phenomenology. 
Pos does not make the most of his own understanding of the problems 
which drove Husserl beyond psychology to a rallying point on the 
threshold between past and future; a subjectivism in which no objective 
status and objective standard was to be betrayed; a not-altogether- 
successful effort to account for the parallelism of the noetic, noematic, 
and ontic aspects of experience; a guarded compromise with Kantian- 
ism in order to find in ourselves and our operations the key to a sky- 
scraper system of real and ideal entities that proves perplexing as long 
as we are confronted merely by its glittering fagade. 

A hermeneutic phenomenology will not abandon intuition but will 
mediatize its objectivistic status and intensify its personal meaning. 
All the other contributors to the volume disavow the idea and even the 
ideal of the naive, impersonal chastity of a phenomenological science 
that “just contemplates phenomena as they are, simply opens its eyes 
and describes what it sees” (Peirce). It is true that the attitude of 
contemplative devotion which respects phenomena and warrants their 
free appearance has been the avowed principle of principles in phe- 
nomenological research. But we communicate with them as they com- 
municate with us, just as the lover and the beloved enhance one 
another’s being—a marriage of finding and founding of meaning 
(Sinnfindung und Sinngebung) which expresses itself both in the produc- 
tive receptivity of life and the interpretive description of thought. 

Description never is without, and can never do without, leading, 
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though flexible, precepts. Pos’s own description of Husserl’s phenome- 
nology is a point in case. Despite his high respect for Husserl and his 
thorough familiarity with Husserl’s work, his siding with some brand 
of realism leads him to do less than justice to Husserl’s method of 
eidetic and transcendental reductions. The former appear more dog- 
matic than a detailed analysis of ideation—for instance in Erfahrung 
und Urteil—shows them to be. And the latter are taken exclusively as 
reductions in a pejorative sense—as reducing a thing to what it is not; 
they “maneuver” our natural and “naturally realistic”? consciousness 
into a position strictly opposed to its original intentions (pp. 40, 45). 
Yet, common sense is neither so sacrosanct nor so unambiguous as not 
to allow different interpretations. Phenomenology does not estrange it 
from itself by a deeper and more original understanding of its situation 
than it has at its command. Naive realism has its own inner history, 
and to enlighten this background does not mean to discredit its evi- 
dence but only its face value, its alleged immediacy. Conversely, how- 
ever good the arguments for realism may turn out to be, they are not 
improved by dark hints at secret historical conditions to which just 
idealism shall owe its existence, nor by the allegation that a truly 
fantastic freedom of transcendental consciousness cannot but nullify 
the existence of the world (p. 42) or can, at least, posit or abolish it 
at will (pp. 41, 44). Husserl’s whole philosophy refutes the idea of such 
an arbitrary rule; consciousness proceeds on the basis of its data, in 
accordance with essential laws, following relations of essences and 
meanings, principles of account and discount, confirmation and nega- 
tion, ways of passive as well as active genesis and synthesis (cf., e.g., 
Cartestanische Meditationen, Sect. 38, Erfahrung und Urteil, Sect. 10). It is 
only within this framework of the law that the freedom of the “I can” 
—of Méglichkeiten and “‘Verméglichkeiten”—can rise and thrive. 

For all that, there is more wisdom and sound philosophical instinct 
in Professor Pos’s paper than I can propound. To take exception to 
some of his remarks does not mean to accept Husserl’s position in its 
entirety but to acknowledge the proper weight and amplitude of his in- 
tentions. The opusculum which caused this lengthy review is itself an 
eloquent witness to the propulsive power of Husserl’s thought, which 
has long left behind the province of descriptive psychology and whose 
true aim may have been beyond his own sight. He was, like Dante’s 
Virgil, a man “who carries a light behind, not for himself” but for 
generations to come. Some of this light is in this tiny book. 


Fritz KAUFMANN 
University of Buffalo 
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PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES IN HONOR OF THE VERY REVER- 
END IGNATIUS SMITH, O.P. Edited by Joun K. Ryan. West- 
minster, Md., Newman Press, 1952. Pp. x, 316. $5.00. 


This volume consists of studies by sixteen friends, former students, 
and associates of the dean of the School of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America, written in celebration of his sixty-fifth birthday. 
The titles and authors are: “The Dialectical Character of Scientific 
Knowledge,” Joseph M. Marling; ‘“‘Thomistic Philosophy and Inter- 
national Society,” Gerald Benkert; “St. Thomas Aquinas’s Proofs of 
the Existence of God Presented in their Chronological Order,” Jules 
A. Baisnée; ‘‘Ens et Unum Convertunter,” Rudolf Allers; ‘“Chance in 
Aristotle and Aquinas,” Joseph B. McAllister; ‘“The Protestant Phi- 
losophy of John Locke,” John T. Noonan; “Lux in Spiritualibus Ac- 
cording to the Mind of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Francis X. Meehan; 
“Existence and the First Principles According to St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
Owen Bennett; “‘Scheler’s Transition from Catholicism to Pantheism,” 
James Collins; “Action Does not Change the Agent,” J. A. McWil- 
liams; ‘“Toward a Philosophy of Economics,” William J. McDonald; 
“The Recognition of Miracles,” Allan B. Wolter; “Freedom in the 
Philosophy of Kant,” Jean R. Rosenberg; “The Law of Contracts and 
the Natural Law,” Brendan F. Brown; ““The Dynamics of Moral Con- 
duct,”’ George C. Reilly; and ““Number Freedom,” Edward A. Mazi- 
arz. The editor has provided a brief introductory account of Dr. 
Smith’s career as teacher and writer. 


With the exception of the last of these studies, of which I hesitate to 
speak because I cannot profess to understand it, they seem to be gen- 
erally, and some notably, well done. The expository ones are guaranteed 
by detailed textual references, and those concerned with material issues 
are both instructive and challenging. My present concern, however, is 
not the details of these studies taken severally; it is, rather, the system 
which orients them and the method they employ. Here lies the chief 
challenge of the volume. 


As is evident from most of the titles of these studies, that system is in 
the first instance the system of St. Thomas Aquinas. Thus the very 
first study is said to show how ““Thomistic principles can become the 
starting point of successful reasoning on the problems of the present 
age” (p. 13), while the next to last concludes with the assertion that 
“‘Human life becomes intelligible and livable in the light of the dy- 
namic principles of St. Thomas’s moral system” (p. 303). And the 
same reference obtains throughout. Even the mathematician’s analysis 
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of number is somehow linked with the metaphysical wonder which 
compels him to move from “the mathematical to the metaphysical 
universe” and thus from homo mathematicus to homo liber (pp. 304, 305, 
310), all of which is buttressed by references to St. Thomas; and the 
three studies of modern philosophers return in the end to the views of 
Aquinas as if to the point of proper orientation. 

All of this is, under the circumstances, quite appropriate. We are 
told by the editor that the courses given in philosophy by Dr. Smith 
“‘*have always centered upon the doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
their application to modern conditions and needs” (p. viii). It is there- 
fore fitting that the studies in this volume which celebrates his birthday 
should be similarly centered. Nor would there be any objection to this 
except for the further claim involved in the vaticanism of which the 
system of Aquinas is nowadays the official statement—the claim, 
namely, that the reference exhibited is not only an approach but is 
also the only reasonable approach to the discussion of philosophical 
issues. 

In his introductory statement the editor of the volume before us 
asserts that Father Smith, being a priest, looks upon philosophy “in 
its true character,” that is, in the words of Pope Leo XIII, “‘as a hand- 
maid and servant that is concerned with heavenly doctrines and in a 
certain measure has reached them’”’— a view solidly based on the “‘fact”’ 
that, in the words of Aquinas, “‘a scientia divina . . . sicut a summa saptentia 
omnis nostra cognitio ordinatur” (p. x). It is thus, once more, quite fitting 
that the studies in this volume should be similarly based, indeed, not 
only fitting but necessitated by the auspices of the volume. And they 
are so based. 

This could be taken for granted, of course, but it seems to me in- 
structive to note the operation of the assumption in the studies of 
Locke, Kant, and Scheler. And I will briefly indicate it. 

What is here said by way of exposition of Locke’s religious opinions 
and beliefs, of Kant’s views on freedom, and of Scheler’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress is said helpfully, and much of what is said by way of criticism 
deals with genuine logical difficulties and inconsistencies. In the end, 
however, each of the writers seems to feel that it is necessary to square 
accounts with the orthodox tradition in order to make the reckoning 
complete. Thus, “‘the defects, inadequacies, and fateful consequences” 
of Locke’s confused religious opinions, especially his view of the rela- 
tion of faith and reason which is ‘‘in some way the most subtly danger- 
ous of his theological theses,’ are due in the end to his “‘misunder- 
standing of the supernatural” and his stubborn Protestant insistence 
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on “the right of the individual reason to determine the content of 
revelation” rather than “the divinely accredited teacher” who alone 
can speak with authority (pp. 112 ff.), despite the fact that “his plea 
for historical investigation of the Bible destroys traditional Protestant- 
ism” (p. 126). His famous assertion that ‘Reason must be our last 
judge and guide in everything” turns out to be based on nothing more 
substantial than a confusion of “the judgment of credibility with the 
act of faith,” of “‘natural conviction with infused supernatural certi- 
tude”’ (p. 112), in forgetfulness of the fact that the latter alone is true 
faith. Kant’s difficulties, too, are linked with his departure from the 
proper tradition; in his sharp separation of phenomena and noumena, 
the basis of his trouble, he rejects the sound epistemology of Thomists 
and so ends with a conception of freedom which is both irrational and 
valueless in respect to “the role of true freedom’’—which true freedom, 
one is led to suppose, is alone the “relative or moderate indeterminism” 
of those who like the Thomists do not “‘poison the wells” ab initio, as 
Kant does, but remain firmly within the correct premises (pp. 268- 
269). And Scheler’s odyssey turns out to be a venture into apostasy; 
it “was a journey from the worship of God to idolatry of cosmomorphic 
man... due in part to his insatiable appetite for new viewpoints.” 
The fact that his definition of man as “‘bestia cupidissima rerum novarum’’ 
does not obtain in the field of religion, where “‘homo rerum novarum is 
but another name for the heretic” and there is no “‘tensional process” 
in God (pp. 204-206), is overlooked. In short, the inadequacies of the 
moral and religious speculations of these three moderns are ultimately 
connected with their deviations, at one point or another, from the 
orthodox tradition. As indicated above, this is not the only criticism 
advanced in these otherwise admirable studies. But it is one criticism 
and from the point of view of the critics, one gathers, it is a decisive 
one; hard by departure from the tradition—such seems to be the 
assumption—one finds and may expect to find only error and illusion, 
and if one finds error and illusion it is in the end traceable to such 
deviation. 


Now it is precisely this assumption which, to my mind, constitutes 
the major weakness of this volume considered as a philosophical trea- 
tise. Professor Allers concludes his interesting discussion of the analogi- 
cal nature of oneness by noting “‘the promising line of research” which 
it opens up and suggesting that it would ‘‘seem to show once more the 
inexhaustible fertility of the philosophia perennis” (p. 75). This might be 
said of the volume as a whole; it does show the fertility of that philos- 
ophy when interpreted and applied with the scholarly ingenuity and 
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devotion invested in this set of studies. But in the light of its claim that 
that philosophy is logically determinative, it seems to me chiefly in- 
structive as an illustration of the circularity which is involved in the 
attempt to appeal to reasoning and at the same time to dictate an 
absolutely fixed point of departure and a predetermined end for the 
reasoning process. If I read aright, this circularity in the present in- 
stance results from the twofold assumption that there can be no logical 
conflict between “natural conviction” and “infused supernatural certi- 
tude” and that the latter is logically prior. 

In these remarks there is no intention to belittle the importance of 
religious beliefs and creeds. They are both intellectually important and, 
when properly construed, practically wholesome; without them in one 
or another form, life would be much poorer because radically fore- 
shortened in perspective. But what should be their function in phi- 
losophizing? This is the question here at issue. And so much at least 
would seem to be plain: it is one thing to take such beliefs and creeds 
as hypotheses for testing by the rules of logical inference, but it is a 
very different thing to take them as statements of the predetermining 
horizon of all inferential reference. It seems plain, also, that the latter 
procedure is not rendered reasonable by asserting that it is reasonable 
by virtue of the authority of the creed whose reasonableness is in ques- 
tion, even though that authority is held to be warranted by a “‘divinely 
accredited teacher”? whose credentials are certified solely by the creed 
itself. It seems plain, once more, that, if philosophizing be reasoning 
and reasoning be thus confined, philosophizing is in principle indistin- 
guishable from indoctrinating. And, finally, it seems plain that this is 
not what most professional philosophers understand philosophizing to 
be or what reasoning is in fact. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 


THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS. A Study of the Cultural Bases 
of International Policy. By F. S. C. NortrHrop. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1952. Pp. xii, 362. $5.00. 


People who live where there is still freedom of speech, a wide suffrage, 
toleration of religious and political minorities, and some measure of 
economic liberty are having it forced upon them that large populations 
elsewhere seem quite happy to abandon these things. It may be said 
what these large populations want is enough to eat and drink and that 
liberal institutions are no substitute for this. But the surprising thing is 
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that the Russians, who give away nothing and send only pamphlets 
and propagandists, gain devoted adherents in Asiatic countries while 
these same countries receive solid material help from America and 
Western Europe and appear to requite it with suspicion if not con- 
tumely. This is all the more painful to Americans because the U.S.A., 
unlike Great Britain, France and Holland, has not been an imperialist 
power in Asia and might therefore have expected to escape the odium 
that imperialism has attracted. In fact, however, America is often 
more unpopular there than the imperialists, in spite of a rather pure 
heart and quite clean hands. These things have puzzled Professor 
Northrop, and the book under review is his attempt to understand 
them and to suggest remedies. 

So far as understanding goes, the author is concerned to indicate 
the outlines of ‘“‘a science of international relations” in which “im- 
ponderables can be specified” (p. 2). He thinks that the behavior of 
the chief nations of the world cannot at present be understood because 
the fundamental differences of culture and morals are insufficiently 
realized. He therefore proceeds to show in outline what they are. 
“‘Non-Aryan Asians,” he believes, have quite a different attitude 
toward law from that of Europeans and Americans. Whereas the 
latter believe in a rule of law that is strictly vindicated against law- 
breakers, “‘non-Aryan Asians” are suspicious of law and of lawsuits, 
and whenever law is violated they prefer mediation between the parties 
to vindication of the right. This Asiatic attitude is held to spring from 
a basic acceptance of things as they are, in a form of experience in which 
a man does not regard himself as faced with an objective world that he 
can change to his own advantage. Thus Westerners do not understand 
Asiatics because they do not have “the notion of an immortal, ineffable, 
indeterminate formlessness out of which one’s determinate self comes as 
a transitory differentiation at birth, and into which it fades at death 

..” (p. 84). It is as though Asiatics lived always at the stage of Brad- 
ley’s “immediate experience,” while Westerners are briskly “picking 
out” sense data in the manner of G. E. Moore. It is Northrop’s view 
that the fundamental achievement of the West is mathematical physics 
and that this has determined “the Western type of ethics, law and 
religion” (p. 217). The Western respect for legality arises from the 
tendency to see all particular events in nature as instances of a uni- 
versal law. Northrop’s account of the basic philosophy of “these United 
States” makes it appear alarmingly similar to Marxism. “Only by em- 
bodying God’s poetically discovered, experimentally verified universal 
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laws of nature in one’s life and then adjusting the social relations of 
men to what results is the good life for society to be obtained or the 
root meaning of the religious and other classics of culture to be found” 
(pp. 323-324). Northrop realizes that this may appear to be a techno- 
logical theory of history and of morals and is at some pains to stress the 
differences from Marxism, which (apart from theism) amount to the 
assertion that spiritual freedom is essential if hypotheses are to be sug- 
gested to the scientific imagination. But I cannot help reflecting that 
perhaps the intellectual appeal that Marxism has in Asiatic countries 
is due to the belief, for which there is much to be said, that the Marxist 
technological view of society is in some respects a more consistent and 
simplified version of that “‘scientism”’ that is so widespread in the West. 
If this were so, it would account for the intellectual halfheartedness of 
so much anti-Marxist thought. It is as if the anti-Marxist suddenly 
saw his opponent as a caricature of himself and thereafter fumbled 
self-consciously. 

Professor Northrop’s chief remedies appear to be (1) that in all 
foreign policy the reality of these basic cultural differences should be 
recognized (we may ask “‘In whose foreign policy?” and “‘What hap- 
pens when some government does not recognize them?” and (2) a 
reform of the United Nations so that all pretence of a common world 
legality is abandoned. Does this mean the abandonment of all de- 
liberate international organization? By no means, for the United Na- 
tions Charter envisaged by Professor Northrop “‘would guarantee to 
each ideology and nation of the world protection of its particular 
norms in its own living law geographical area” (p. 271). To ensure 
this guarantee it might be necessary for each member nation to formu- 
late and proclaim “‘its specific ideology and living law norms” (p. 272) 
so that judges would know the precise limits of their jurisdiction. This 
reference to judges, I think, shows a certain confusion between an in- 
ternational court of justice and an international body for settling dis- 
putes between sovereign states, but however that may be, the idea of 
formulating each “specific ideology”’ is seen to be ludicrously impracti- 
cable once we ask who would formulate it and how. Furthermore, 
even if formulations were somehow agreed on, they would tend to fix 
and freeze the various cultures until all the major nations of the world, 
and not merely some as now, would try to live within the rigid limits 
of some fatuous formula. Professor Northrop’s admission of cultural 
pluralism is surely inconsistent with his desire to get what he calls “‘the 
imponderables” cut, dried, and put on display. Someone who doesn’t 
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want everyone to follow a set plan should be prepared to accept the 
consequence that the interplay of independent forces will lead to a lot 
of surprising and perhaps distressing things. 

This is an untidy, badly written book (““The Pearl has gone out of 
pearl harbor,” p. g), but almost hidden in the welter of words there 
are some interesting ideas. 

H. B. Acron 
University of London 


THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN. By A. CampsBeLt GARNETT. New 
York, Ronald Press Company, 1952. Pp. viii, 278. $3.75. 


This book, the product of fifteen years of teaching courses in ethics, 
is intended by Professor Garnett for beginners, advanced students, and 
professional philosophers alike. It has many of the merits and most of 
the shortcomings which one associates with a work of this origin and 
purpose. Perhaps its main merit lies in the wide range of problems 
raised and the balance maintained between the main topics. There is 
a short sketch of the history of conscience, the rise of moral scepticism, 
a critical examination of various more or less well-known moral phi- 
losophies, analyses of many typical moral concepts such as obligation, 
right and wrong, good and evil, and so on. There are hints about the 
nature of morality and its difference from related concepts such as 
religion, law, and custom; and, in the course of all this, some important 
distinctions are drawn and many popular errors exposed and removed. 
But this sort of general treatment has unavoidable drawbacks. The 
problems raised can not be clearly stated nor fully discussed. As a 
result the book falls between two stools. Professional philosophers will 
find neither a startlingly new point of view presented nor old views 
ably expounded and convincingly established. What they will find is a 
vague compromise theory embodying both utilitarian and deontologi- 
cal elements. The beginner, on the other hand, will encounter several 
discussions of which he can make nothing because they presuppose too 
great a familiarity with the work of too many philosophers. 

In addition to these shortcomings, to some extent determined by the 
nature and purpose of this book, there are some faults which could 
have been avoided even in a work of this kind. Professor Garnett’s 
exposition suffers from a certain flabbiness which makes it extremely 
difficult to tell precisely what he is after. He suffers, moreover, from a 
philosophical naiveté which raises the question whether he ignores 
difficulties merely because he has no space to deal with them or whether 
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he is altogether unaware of them. He seems continuously to be solving 
problems, yet it is impossible to tell precisely which problems, because 
either they have not been formulated at all or only in the vaguest 
manner. 

Professor Garnett’s main aim, it appears, is to answer, by means of 
a simple formula, the question ‘‘What is the whole duty of man?” (p. 
188). He finds the answer to this question in the formulation of “‘the 
basic principle of obligation” which is “the requirement to do one’s 
best to discover and fulfill the conditions of the greatest possible natural 
good for all who are or can be affected by one’s conduct”’ (p. 165). 
This basic principle also is “‘the criterion for the settlement of all ethical 
disputes. By it every specific ethical question, and the validity and 
applicability of every principle of secondary generality such as those 
of the Ten Commandments, must be tested” (p. 159). The obligation 
determined by this principle is ‘“‘an absolute, unconditional, or cate- 
gorical obligation” (p. 159). Professor Garnett regards the arguments 
given in support of this position as a demonstration (p. 159). Yet, it 
must be said that it is extremely difficult to follow even the steps by 
which all this is supposed to have been established, let alone see that 
it-has been “demonstrated.” As far as one can see, the demonstration 
consists of two distinct, but interconnected, steps. The first step is, by 
semantic analysis, to remove semantic confusion (Ch. IV). The second 
step is, by an analysis of human nature, to “disclose the factual referents 
of our fundamental ethical concepts” (p. 15). 

Concerning the first step, Professor Garnett believes that “there 
must be some referents, largely common to the experience of all, for 
our fundamental ethical terms” (p. 105). He takes as his key concept 
the idea of obligation (p. 108). He first analyzes its meaning and then 
proceeds to look for its referent. The conclusion of his analysis is that 
** ‘obligation’ is the name of a psychological relation that exists and 
may be vaguely or clearly felt as a constraint within the structure of 
that system of interest processes that constitute a self or personality” 
(pp. 157-158). 

Concerning the second step, Professor Garnett formulates a “theory 
of human nature” which is capable of explaining that “‘widespread 
phenomenon—the sense of obligation’’ in “the form of a sense of ob- 
ligation to be impartially concerned with the welfare of all who can 
be affected by our actions” (p. 150) “which is characteristic of the 
developed moral consciousness”’ (p. 104). He discusses, under the head- 
ing “The Failures of Naturalistic Ethics’ (Ch. III), various ethical 
positions, such as those of Sidney Hook, Hume, Schlick, Perry, Dewey, 
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and Mead, all of which are said to be based on an inadequate theory 
of human nature. It would seem to be a mark of these—naturalistic— 
theories of ethics, to hold (together with “the great majority of moral- 
ists, from Kant to the Logical Positivists, such as C. L. Stevenson” 
(p. 73)) that “the terms ‘ought’ and ‘obligation’ refer to some sort of 
demand. The question for naturalism, therefore, is whence does this 
demand arise . . .?” (p. 73). The naturalists’ answer to this last ques- 
tion is then declared inadequate because of their wrong theory of 
human nature. This theory is wrong because it regards the “‘tendencies 
of the feeling-striving processes found in living organisms”’ as essentially 
self-regarding rather than as disinterested (pp. 150-155). Professor 
Garnett—while sharing the view he attributes to the majority of moral- 
ists that ‘ought’ and ‘obligation’ refer to some sort of demand (pp. 109, 
III, 149, 158, 165, etc.), and while also raising the question “‘whence 
does this demand arise?”’—rejects both the answer that the demand 
arises “from a superhuman source” (p. 157) and also the answer given 
by the naturalistic theories of human nature, that it is “‘an elaboration 
of reactions tending to self-preservation and self-expansion” (p. 71; cf. 
also p. 74). On his view, the explanation of this sense of obligation 
must be looked for in something “‘deeprooted within the self” (p. 103). 
He finds it in what he calls “‘the need of the self for unity or consistency 
of its purposive life” (p. 158), or in “‘the demand of the self for mainte- 
nance of its own personal integrity” (p. 154). This need or demand is 
due to the dual nature of the feeling-striving processes. 


The set tendencies, or specific drives, of the personality are chiefly of the kind we 
call egoistic rather than altruistic; yet the primary or basic tendency of the feeling- 
striving process as a whole is a disinterested striving to produce what seems to 
the individual objectively good. . . . [But] the striving processes of the individ- 
ual can only constitute an integrated whole so far as they are directed ob- 
jectively toward what appears to be the greatest possible good (pp. 153-154]. 


Thus, when there is a conflict between the specific drives and the basic 
tendency, the need of the self for unity, the demand for integrity, i.e., 
integration (p. 154) puts “the impulses and desires striving towards 
specific goals” under a constraint (p. 158). And this felt constraint is 
what we call “the sense of obligation” —‘‘something different from de- 
sire, but nevertheless a motivation” (p. 154). 

Thus, the two inquiries come together. When we say that Jones is 
under an obligation to Smith, what we are saying, according to Pro- 
fessor Garnett, is this. There exists a certain psychological relation 
between Jones and a certain line of action affecting some future state 
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of Smith (pp. 109, 111). This will be felt as a constraint by Jones. But 
it could not be felt as a constraint unless there were in Jones feeling- 
striving processes whose basic tendency was disinterested. Thus, so far, 
if I have understood it rightly, the argument goes like this. When we 
survey, empirically and historically, the growth of moral consciousness, 
we notice the emergence of the sense of obligation, a certain feeling of 
constraint upon people to act in certain ways contrary to their desires. 
We must jettison certain theories of human nature because they can- 
not explain this phenomenon. At the same time, we find that the 
fundamental ethical term “‘obligation”’ refers to this very psychological 
relation. 

I do not think that many philosophers will be impressed by the 
reasoning that has led to these conclusions. Practically nothing is said 
in defense of the view, not at all generally accepted, that there must 
be some referents for our fundamental ethical terms. Most philosophers 
will reject Professor Garnett’s philosophical method, which he says is 
based on the principle “‘to keep our definitions and our usage as close 
as possible to ordinary usage. . .” (p. 108). Opponents of this sort of 
approach will say, not without justification, that this only perpetuates 
the vaguenesses and confusions of ordinary usage. On the other hand, 
those who think that attention to ordinary usage is helpful to philosophy 
will be disappointed by the perfunctoriness of his attention to how we 
do use words. Thus in support of the view that “obligation” is the 
name of a psychological relation, he cites the following examples: 
“‘We say that a person is under obligation to pay his debts, to refrain 
from injuring his neighbor, to obey the law, to provide for the needs 
of dependents” (p. 109). But surely no one, outside the philosophy 
classroom, ever uses expressions such as that he “‘was under obligation 
to refrain from injuring his neighbor,” etc. Moreover, after these few 
unconvincing examples, he immediately goes on to say that “these 
statements obviously affirm the existence of a distinctive type of social 
or interpersonal relation’”’ (p. 109). No explanation is given of what is 
meant by “‘distinctive type of social or interpersonal relation,” or what 
it is for such a relation to exist or not to exist. Because he has not made 
clear to himself his own expression, “this relation exists,” Professor 
Garnett is later on driven into estimating the relative odds of the 
existence or nonexistence of that psychological relation which we were 
told obligation was. He quickly reaches the commonsensical conclusion 
(“the only questions that arise, must concern, not the existence of 
obligations, but their nature and the circumstances that determine 
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their existence”) on the strength of a patently invalid argument de- 
signed to show that “‘it is therefore wildly improbable” that this “type 
of relation does not exist at all’? (p. 111). 

One of the questions which arise as a result of the obscure statement 
of Professor Garnett’s position is the question as to what is the relation 
between what he calls “‘obligation” and what he calls the “sense of 
obligation.”’ At first, one would think they were the same, since they 
are both described as psychological relations, both are said to be dif- 
ferent from desire, and both are said to be felt as a constraint. But 
then it is said that it is the awareness of the obligation constraining 
t’e person concerned ‘“‘which sets up an inner constraint or tension” 
(p. 149). But what is this relation of “setting up an inner tension”? 
Is it a causal relation? Is it conceivable that a person should be aware 
that he is under an obligation and yet not feel the inner constraint? 
Would we have to call those thus “afflicted,” persons ‘“‘manifesting 
some sort of moral blindness . . . conditioned by emotional abnormal- 
ity” (p. 112)? Is the fact that we feel under an obligation when we 
think we are really a matter of the way our minds work? 

Again, we might ask Professor Garnett whether it is really true that 
an obligation is some sort of demand or need? Is to have a sense of 
obligation one of these? What could be meant by the question which 
both the naturalists and Professor Garnett are asking, namely, ““Whence 
does this demand arise?”’ and to which the naturalists answer, ““From 
the self-regarding nature of the feeling-striving processes,’ while Pro- 
fessor Garnett claims the right answer to be, ‘From the disinterested 
nature of these processes”? And how does my knowledge whence this 
demand arises help me in settling a moral difficulty, e.g., the difficult 
question whether euthanasia is wrong, or whether the fighter pilot 
who has shot down twenty enemy planes is a hero or a mass murderer? 

Professor Garnett wishes to dispel the widespread moral scepticism 
which he deplores. In the pursuit of this, he poses and answers many 
obscure questions, such as “What do the fundamental ethical terms 
refer to?” “What is the essential nature of the basic tendency of the 
feeling-striving processes?” “Whence does the demand for the unity of 
the self arise?” ‘‘What is the source of the sense of obligation?” ‘‘What 
is the referent of the term ‘obligation’?” and so on. But if one asks 
oneself how the answers to these questions, in whatever way arrived 
at, are supposed to help in removing moral scepticism, in settling 
genuine moral disagreements, one finds no answer. 

K. BarER 
University of Melbourne 
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THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS. By Rapostav A. Tsanorr. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. ix, 653. $6.00. 


History of philosophy courses are offered in almost all colleges. What 
are these courses supposed to do for the undergraduates who take them? 
In the Introduction to this new textbook Professor Tsanoff tells us that 
“the history of philosophy can give us a full measure of experience 
with the great ideas of great minds” and that “‘it can reveal to us the 
inner spirit and motives of the various periods of civilization. ...A 
great system of philosophical ideas is like a window of the mind open- 
ing on a cosmic prospect.” 


This is well said, and most teachers will surely agree. In some parts 
of his book—notably in the chapters on the Stoics, Plotinus, and 
Rousseau—the author has accomplished this dual aim. Elsewhere, it 
seems to me, he has been less successful. The difficulty is not with the 
author; it grows out of the unhappy alternatives forced on him by space 
limitations. It is the old problem of choosing between mentioning all 
of the thinkers whose views warrant analysis, and treating fewer phi- 
losophers in sufficient detail to give adequate accounts of their positions. 

Tsanoff tells us that his intention “is suggested by the title of the 
book. First, the emphasis on the great philosophers is intended to pro- 
vide a fair exposition of the principal systems of philosophical ideas. . . . 
Lesser thinkers are considered in so far as they help to clarify or de- 
velop some relevant issue raised by the main philosophers.” To this 
reviewer at least the proposed type of treatment is very sympathetic, 
but unfortunately Tsanoff has not been willing to adhere to this policy 
of concentration. Hence, like those “historical manuals of philosophy” 
which its author criticizes, The Great Philosophers makes a “‘confusing 
impression”? because so “many names receive cursory mention . . . as 
in a catalogue.” 


This will be evident if we compare The Great Philosophers with Fuller’s 
History of Philosophy, a work which many teachers will think goes as 
far as desirable in the direction of “cataloguing”? minor figures. Since 
Fuller runs to 944 pages and Tsanoff to no more than 653 pages, the 
latter has only about two-thirds the former’s wordage at his disposal. 
Yet Tsanoff actually deals with many more philosophers and gives 
these lesser figures relatively more attention. Cudworth and More, 
Bayle and Montesquieu—to mention a few representative names—who 
are barely referred to by Fuller, receive relatively extensive notice, i.e., 
a page or two each, by Tsanoff. Calvin, who for Fuller is but the 
founder of ‘‘a theocracy in Geneva,” gets a page, while Charron, 
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Sanchez, and Baumgarten, for instance, whom Fuller passes over, get 
at least a few lines each. In Tsanoff’s chapter on the “Philosophers of 
the Renaissance,” in addition to Petrarch we encounter Chrysoloras, 
Gemistos Plethon, Theodore Gaza, Justus Lipsius and Caspar Schoppe, 
in addition to Bruno, Nicolas of Cusa, Telesio, Patrizzi, and Campa- 
nella—in all, no fewer than seventy-four figures are mentioned in these 
thirty-one pages. In the chapter on the “French Enlightenment” eight 
thinkers are discussed in thirteen pages; in the chapter on “British 
Moralists of the Eighteenth Century,” seventeen in nineteen pages. 
All of these accounts are perforce very brief; some of them are hardly 
more than that “‘cursory mention”? which Tsanoff has forsworn. Thus 
we learn that “Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) expounded the common- 
sense doctrine not only with eloquence but with intellectually stimu- 
lating power that extended its influence beyond Scotland, to France 
and America.” (Fuller’s account is even briefer: “Very much the same 
view was set forth by Reid’s disciple, Dugald Stewart (1753-1828).”’) 
If it is possible to say no more about Dugald Stewart than this (and 
how, in a book of 653 or even 944 pages, can one afford to say more?), 
surely it would be wiser not to mention him at all. Such masses of 
names will overwhelm most undergraduates, who cannot be expected 
to have heard of most of them before and who will be unable to detect 
any urgent reason for becoming informed about them. And for the 
more conscientious student who earnestly tries to fix all these names 


and dates in his memory the emphasis is likely to be wrong. Philosophy, 
alas! will not be Tsanoff’s “window of the mind” but a mechanical 
accumulation and pigeon-holding of more-or-less-isolated and insigni- 
ficant facts. 


No one who has taught the history of philosophy or written on this 
subject will feel anything but sympathy for Tsanoff’s desire not to 
leave his undergraduates in ignorance of Dugald Stewart and Charron 
and Collins and Hartley. The more learned the writer the more dis- 
tressing the choice; the harder it is to hew to the more rigorous line. 
What is more, doubtless a good case can be made for the more ency- 
clopedic kind of history. My point is simply that, despite what the 
author says to the contrary in his Introduction, this is precisely the 
kind of history he has written. 

T turn now to the chapters on the really great philosophers. Here his 
failure to achieve abstinence on the minor figures has committed 
Tsanoff to a fairly cursory treatment. Moreover, he is seemingly less 
interested in metaphysical and epistemological problems than in ethics 
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and philosophy of religion, and, as is perhaps natural in the author of 
The Problem of Immortality, great attention is given to this question. 
Thus the most detailed account of any single aspect of Plato’s theory 
is the summary of his arguments for immortality (pp. 70-71); the 
whole account of Aristotle’s psychology is subordinated to a discussion 
of Active Reason and its bearing on immortality; and the analysis of 
Thomas’ position on immortality (pp. 203-205) is about as long as the 
entire discussion of his ethical and political theories. 

I do not mean to deprecate such indications of the writer’s interests 
and predilections; as a matter of fact and doubtless in ‘an effort to be 
completely objective, it seems to me that Tsanoff has too frequently 
refused to commit himself. The result is sometimes a kind of “on the 
one hand . . . on the other hand” appearance of fence-sitting. Thus 
(p. 87) we read, “On this point Aristotle’s metaphysics has been 
charged with inconsistency, but also interpreted as manifesting a great 
advance through deeper interpretation.” While an author certainly 
should not try to trap a student into accepting his own view, the reader 
has a right, I think, to know where the author stands on such an issue. 
But within the limitations I have mentioned, which will not be felt as 
limitations by all teachers of the history of philosophy, Professor 
Tsanoff has presented clearly written, compact, and judicious sum- 
maries of the great philosophers. 


W. T. Jones 
Pomona College 


MAKING OF THE MEXICAN MIND. By Patrick ROMANELL. 
Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska Press, 1952. Pp. 213. $3.75. 


This volume is the first account of exclusively Mexican philosophy 
prepared by a philosopher from the United States. Its aim is to “con- 
nect philosophical ideas with social circumstances and aspirations in 
Mexico” (p. 29), and it may secondarily serve to show that “‘whatever 
originality Latin-American philosophy can boast of lies precisely in 
those particular ways it has reacted to its inherited Mother Philoso- 
phies” (p. 32). The Foreword by Professor Brightman calls it a reliable 
account, and the Preface outlines the plan of the book. Chapter I 
faces critically the frequently posed problem of making a general 
characterization of pre-ideational differences in attitude and outlook 
in Mexico and the United States which will account for differences in 
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resulting philosophies. The contrast is found in the tragic, as opposed 
to the epic, sense of life. Chapter II correlates periods of Mexican 
philosophic and social history. A rapid review of the first three periods 
sets the stage for an account of Positivism which, as admitted (p. 43), 
follows the recent searching work of Leopoldo Zea. A final section de- 
scribes the intellectual revolt against Positivism which, in the political 
field, is thought to be personified by the long regime of Diaz. The 
contribution of the Ateneo de la Juventud and its precursors is evalu- 
ated and a tribute to Ezequiel Chavez included. The next two chapters 
offer superior expositions of the views of the two outstanding philoso- 
phers of the century. A well-documented study of Antonio Caso traces 
three stages in his development: anti-intellectualism, pragmatism, and 
finally a Christian dualism centering on biological egoism and charity. 
In Vasconcelos is found ‘“‘a ‘diversified monism’ in cosmology, an 
‘aesthetic monism’ in methodology, and a ‘hierarchical monism’ in 
axiology” (p. 138). The relation of these views to those of relevant 
foreign philosophers, especially to Bergson, as well as to local circum- 
stances, is carefully explored. Taking its cue from a statement by 
Samuel Ramos, the last chapter gives reasons for the reaction against 
previous romanticism. An examination of writings by Ortega y Gasset 
is introduced to show how they serve as a sanction for recent Mexican 


devotion to philosophy of culture. Briefs of the views of Ramos, Zea, 
O’Gorman, and Fernandez show that while symptoms of rupture of 
Ortega’s framework are present and some interest in nationalistic 
problems was indeed generated by Caso and Vasconcelos (p. 164), 
“the fact remains that Ortega’s perspectivist ideas have been the 
greatest single intellectual force in the nationalization of the Mexican 
mind” (p. 184). 


The above summary does not adequately suggest the wealth of de- 
tail and analysis of relationships among ideas offered. In the treatment 
of Vasconcelos, Caso, and to a lesser degree of Ortega, there is a seri- 
ous attempt to pursue separate strands of theory) from their incipient to 
final formulation. In this respect the present work surpasses that of 
both Ramos and Crawford without, however, diminishing certain spe- 
cial values of each. Yet, one may wonder why it is necessary to investi- 
gate pre-ideational preconceptions when colonists of both Americas 
brought full-fledged Weltanschauungen with them, and why, if the chief 
concern of the tragic sense of life is with social philosophy, even “‘with 
a few exceptions” (p. 26), the dominant achievement of one of the 
most typical figures, Vasconcelos, appears to be in metaphysics. 
Humorous sallies carry the exposition along, but I am unable to assess 
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their compatibility with the tragic sense of life. A ten-page bibliography 
of recent publications in the field supplements the discussion which, 
disregarding some polemics one reads about, provides extensive and 
responsible treatment of the field. 


O. A. Kusrrz 
University of Illinois 


SCIENCE AND VALUES. By Joun A. Irvinc. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 148. $3.50. 


This collection of essays is intended to make clear “the significance 
of the psychological and social sciences for a reinterpretation of the 
nature and function of values.” As Professor Irving points out, these 
sciences are themselves ethically neutral; it is not their business to de- 
termine moral standards. They can, however, tell us how men do in 
fact regularly behave in specific circumstances, and this, Irving holds, 
is the sort of information upon which any contemporary philosophy 
of values must be founded. But we have heard all this before. What 
we want to know is how the possession of this information will help the 
philosopher ‘‘to distinguish clearly between universal moral standards 
and mere social conventions,” and this is just what Irving does not 
tell us. Sometimes, it is true, he writes as though he just had told us 
and sometimes as though he were just about to. But he never does; 
it is always jam tomorrow and jam yesterday, but never jam today. 
Indeed, we are never given any very serious reason for assuming that 
there are “universal moral standards.” Irving writes: 


To the philosopher this presupposition requires no esoteric justification: though 
men differ from one another in temperament, taste, cultural capacity and op- 
portunity, nevertheless, man’s essential moral nature, that is, his moral reason, 
is the same in all. Therefore all men, insofar as they think about morality and 
so exercise their moral reason, will agree as to the nature of justice and the 
claims of personality. 


It will be evident, even from this brief account of the essay from 
which the book takes its title, that it throws little light on the difficult 
problems with which it purports to deal. The remaining pieces do 
nothing to make good this deficiency. Many of them appear to be little 
more than book reviews, and their connection with one another is of 
the most tenuous sort. 


Joun Rosinson 
University of Maryland 
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THE MIRROR AND THE LAMP. By M. H. Aprams. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 406. $7.50.—An analysis of 
the various trends in English literary criticism at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Special attention is paid to the metaphors 
underlying the different critical theories. 


GREAT TRADITIONS IN ETHICS. An Introduction. By Erne: M. 
ALBERT, THEODORE C. DeNIsE, and SHELDON P. PETERFREUND. New 
York, American Book Company, 1953. Pp. xiv, 362. $4.25.—Read- 
ings from Plato to present-day philosophers, each with a short 
introduction. 

STUDI SUL NEOSPIRITUALISMO. By Franco P. Ategssio. Milano, 
Fratelli Bocca, Editori, 1953. Pp. 258. L. 1600. 


THE JURIDICAL EVOLUTIONISM OF JAMES COOLIDGE 
CARTER. By M. J. Aronson. Reprint from The University of To- 
ronto Law Journal, VIII, 1 (1953). Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1953. Pp. 53. 

RELATIVITY AND REALITY. A Re-interpretation of Anomalies 
Appearing in the Theories of Relativity. By E. G. Barter. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii, 132. $4.75.—An attempt 
to bring the theory of relativity into complete accordance with 
common-sense ideas of space and time. 


LES FONDEMENTS LOGIQUES DES MATHEMATIQUES. By 
E. W. Betu. Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 1950. Pp. 222. Fr. 1400.— 
This is more like a series of brief lecture notes than a treatise. But 
many topics are discussed (e.g., Aristotle’s conception of science, 
formal semantics, Gédel’s theorem, intuitionism, set theory) in a 
way useful to any student seeking orientation in the philosophy of 
mathematics. Four pages of errata are included. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. Representa- 
tive selections. Edited with an Introduction by Dino BIGoncIaArRI. 
New York, Hafner Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. xxxvili, 217. 
$1.25; $2.50. 

STUDIES IN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. By Georce Boas and 
others. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 226. $3.75. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE WORLD REPUBLIC. By G. A. BorcEseE. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 328. $6.50.— 
World government is inevitable and will be born in one of two ways, 
either as a world empire by the victor of World War III or as a 
world federal republic established by gradual integration of the 
United Nations. This book analyzes the federal alternative. 


ARTE E PENSIERO NELLE LORO ISTANZE METAFISICHE. 
By ALBERTO CaARACCIOLO. Milano, Fratelli Bocca, Editori, 1953. 
Pp. 196. L. 1000. 


PROBLEMATICA DELLA FILOSOFIA ODIERNA. By Paoto Fiu- 
AsI CarcANO. Milano, Fratelli Bocca, Editori, 1953. Pp. 408. L. 2000. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYMBOLIC FORMS. 1: LANGUAGE. By 
Ernst CasstrER. Translated by RALPH MANHErIm. Preface and In- 
troduction by CHAaRLEs W. HENDEL. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 328. $5.00.—The first volume of the three- 
volume work here translated into English for the first time. 


JUSTICE. By Gtorcio pet Veccuio. Edited by A. H. Campse tt. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xxii, 236. $6.00.—The 
British edition of this book was reviewed in this journal in 1953 
(Vol. LXII, pp. 597-603). 


METHODOLOGIE. Notions Géométriques. By Jean-Louis Des- 
TouCcHES. Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 1953. Pp. xiv, 228. Fr. 3000.— 
The first part of a systematic treatise on theoretical physics to be 
completed with the help of other authors. Those concerned with 
philosophy of science will find most to interest them in the intro- 
ductory chapter on “methodological preliminaries.” 


THE ANALOGY OF NAMES AND THE CONCEPT OF BEING. 
By THomas bE Vio. Literally translated and annotated by Epwarp 
A. BusHInsk! in collaboration with Henry J. Koren. Pittsburgh, 
Duquesne University Press, 1953. Pp. x, 94. $1.50; $2.25. 


ETHICS. By A. C. Ew1nc. New York, Macmillan Company, 1953. 
Pp. viii, 184. $1.50.—This little book, although designed for use as a 
primer, is in the best tradition of English textbook writing and com- 
mands, therefore, a certain philosophical importance as well. 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By HeErpert 
FreicL and May Broppeck. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. x, 812. $6.00.—A collection of previously published 
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writings, covering such topics as scientific method, philosophy of the 
formal sciences, space, time, and relativity, the logic of explanation 
and theory of construction, causality, determinism, probability, 
problems of biology, psychology, and the social sciences. 


THE PROTESTANT CREDO. Edited by Vercitius Ferm. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii, 242. $5.00. 


PURITAN SAGE. Collected Writings of Jonathan Edwards. Edited 
by Vercitius Ferm. New York, Library Publishers, 1953. Pp. xxx, 
640. $7.50.—An anthology containing some hitherto unpublished 
writings, along with rare memorabilia reproduced in his own hand. 


THE ROOT OF THE VINE. Essays in Biblical Theology. By ANTON 
FRIDRICHSEN and other members of Uppsala University, 1953. Pp. 
viii, 160. $4.75.—Seven essays which “exemplify a typological exe- 
gesis, in contrast with arbitrary allegorical interpretation.” 


DICTIONARY OF MYSTICISM. Edited by Frank Gaynor. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 210. $5.00. 


ASTROLOGY AND ALCHEMY. Two Fossil Sciences. By Mark 
GravuBarD. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. x, 382. 
$6.00.—Astrology and alchemy are regarded as fossil sciences rather 
than examples of human stupidity; reason—it is shown—was im- 
potent for centuries in challenging the appeal of their assumptions; 
and the best minds of the times parried all questions and doubts 
with persuasive argument and evidence. 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY: THE HUB AND THE SPOKES. By W. K. 
C. Guturie. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. 29. 
60 cents; 3s. net.—An inaugural lecture by the Laurence Professor 
of Ancient Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS. By W. HeEtsenserc. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. x, 226. $4.75.—A popular presentation in simple 
language and without mathematics. 

THE ANALYTICAL DIDACTIC OF COMENIUS. Translated from 
the Latin with Introduction and Notes by VLapimir JELINEK. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xviii, 239. $5.00.—The 
first English translation of Comenius’ last treatise on pedagogy. 

BERKELEY, PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS. Selected and edited by 
T. E. Jessop. Austin, Texas University Press, 1953. Pp. xxvi, 278. 
$2.50. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT. By Immanuet Kant. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by J. H. BERNARD. New York, Hafner Publishing 
Company, 1951. Pp. xl, 339. $1.75; $2.75. 


PARMENIDES USQUE AD FINEM PRIMAE HYPOTHESIS NEC 
NON PROCLI COMMENTARIUM IN PARMENIDEM. PARS 
ULTIMA ADHUC INEDITA INTERPRETE GUILIELMO DE 
MOERBEKA. PLATO LATINUS, Volumen III. Edited by Ray- 
MOND KLiBANSKY and CarLotra Lasowsky. London, Warburg 
Institute, 1953. Pp. xliii, 140. £2.17.6—The commentary on the 
Parmenides has been translated into English by G. E. M. Anscombe 
and C. LaBowsky. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH. The Moral Problem of Suicide. 
By Paut-Louis LANpsBerc. Translated by CynTH1a ROWLAND. 
Foreword by Fr. MarTIN JARRETT-KERR. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. xiv, 102. $2.50. 


A SPECULATION IN REALITY. By Irvina F. Lauxs. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. vi, 154. $3.75.—An attempt to find 
a scheme into which both psychic and physical phenomena may be 
fitted. 


GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, VIII, IX. Die Philosophie des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, I, II. By GerHarp LeHmann. Berlin, 
Walter de Gruyter and Company, 1953. Pp. 149; 166. DM 2.40. 


IN DEFENSE OF PLATO. By Ronatp B. Levinson. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 674. $10.00.—Plato is de- 
fended against the attacks upon his personal character and moral 
and political views made by Crossman, Warner Fite, Toynbee, 
Neurath, Kelsen, and especially Karl Popper. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL SURVIVAL. By Joun LinpBerc. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 260. $3.50.—Two 
abstract cities are constructed as mcdels in order to arrive at the 
essentials for society’s survival: the city of reason from the analyses 
of Plato and Aristotle and the city of love from materials found in 
Christian theory. The former is found to be static but the latter to 
yield a conserving dynamism. 


PLATO’S THEORY OF ART. By Rupert C. Lopce. New York, 
Humanities Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii, 316. $5.00.—Written pri- 
marily for those interested in theory of art and only secondarily for 
Platonic scholars. 
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LEIBNIZ’ DISCOURSE ON METAPHYSICS. A translation from the 
French, based on the diplomatic edition, by PeTer G. Lucas and 
Lestie Grint. Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxx, 64. Cloth 7/6; paper 6/-. 


IMITATION AND DESIGN AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Rew Mac- 
CALLUM. Edited by WiL1AM B.isseTtT. Toronto, University of To- 
ronto Press, 1953. Pp. xviii, 210. $5.00.—A collection of essays, three 
previously unpublished, on various topics in aesthetics. One of the 
essays is a study of T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. 


LE COMMUNISME. Revolution et communication ou la dialectique 
des valeurs et des besoins. By Dionys Mascoto. 7th ed. Paris, 
Librairie Gallimard, 1953. Pp. 360. Fr. 1.200. 


IL PRIMO SCHELLING. By Arturo Masso.o. Firenze, G. C. San- 
soni, Editore, 1953. Pp. ii, 180. Prezzo Lire 1000. 


LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE. By Francois Mauriac. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. vi, 120. $3.00. 


CALCULUS. A Modern Approach. By Kart MEnGcER. Chicago, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, 1953. Pp. xxvi, 306. $4.50.—Besides 
being a text in which special attention has been given to developing 
a clear and consistent notation for the calculus, this book contains 
also a new theory of variable quantities in which the notion is de- 
fined in terms of class and number. 


SOME MAIN PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By G. E. Moore. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. xiv, 380. $4.50.— 
Twenty lectures delivered in the winter of 1910-1911 on the prob- 
lem of the external world and the problem of universals. 


LIDEE D’UNIVERS DANS LA PENSEE ANTIQUE. By Joseru 
Moreau. Torino, Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1953. Pp. 52. 
Prezzo netto, L. 450. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. By Bernarp Notcutt. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. viii, 260. $4.75.—An 
evaluation of the various personality theories. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FORUM XI (1953). An annual journal, published 
by the Boston University Philosophical Club, Boston, 1953. Pp. 52. 
$1.00. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE RESOURCES * LEONARDO DA VINCI. Papers delivered at 
Southern Illinois Uriversity, November, 1952. Edited by GeorcEe 
KIMBALL PLocuman. Carbondale, Illinois, 1953. Pp. vi, 40. $1.00. 


POLITIQUE ET PHILOSOPHIE CHEZ THOMAS HOBBES. By 
RaymonpD Po un. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. Pp. 
xx, 264. Fr. 1.000.—A valuable historical study of Hobbes’s moral 
and political philosophy. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE XITH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PHILOSOPHY, I t/m XIV. Amsterdam, North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. Pp. 168, 248, 194, 152, 226, 270, 272, 150, 
232, 286, 138, 196, 270, 350. $25.00.—These fourteen volumes rep- 
resenting every branch of philosophy contain roughly five hundred 
papers by American, English, Italian, Spanish, French, and German 
philosophers. 


IDEALISTIC THOUGHT OF INDIA. By P. T. Raju. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 454. $6.50.—This book depicts 
the metaphysical strands of the life and philosophy of India and 
attempts to bring out the full implications of idealistic metaphysics. 


OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. Integrating Knowledge and Action. 
By ANATOL Rapoport. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. 
xii, 258. $3.75. 

VISION AND ACTION. Essays in Honor of Horace M. Kallen on 
his 7oth Birthday. Edited by Smpney Ratner. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii, 277. $5.00.—This volume 
includes among papers not previously published one by C. I. Lewis 
on the rational imperatives, one by Ernest Nagel on teleological 
explanation, and others by Paul Douglas, Sidney Ratner, and 
George Boas. 


PLATO’S EARLIER DIALECTIC. By Ricuarp Rosinson. 2nd ed., 
revised. Oxford, Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. x, 286. $5.00.—The first edition of this excellent 
book (Cornell University Press, 1941) was reviewed in this journal 
in 1943 (Vol. LII, pp. 71-72). It is now reprinted with some re- 
visions and with the addition of a final chapter on “‘Hypothesis in 
the Parmenides,”’ first published in Classical Philology in 1942. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL CUSTOM. A Forgotten Factor in 
the Founding. By BurLeIGH CusHinc Ropicx. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. xx, 244. $4.75. 
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VERSO UN NATURALISMO CRITICO. Riflessioni sulla recente 
filosofia Americana. By Patrick ROMANELL. Prefazione de NIcoLa 
ABBAGNANO. Torino, Casa Editrice Taylor, 1953. Pp. 84. L. 600. 


EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOANALYSIS. By JEAN-Paut Sartre. Trans- 
lated and with an Introduction by Haze E. Barnes. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. viii, 276. $4.75.—Two chapters 
from L’ Etre et le néant. 

THE TRANSCENDENT UNITY OF RELIGIONS. By Fritxyjor 
Scuuon. Translated by PETER Townsenp. New York, Pantheon 


Books, Inc., 1953. Pp. 200. $3.50.—A comparative study of Oriental 
and Occidental religion. 


FROM FISH TO PHILOSOPHER. By Homer W. Smrru. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1953. Pp. xvi, 264. $4.00.—The story 
of evolution by “the world’s foremost authority on the kidney.” 
The last chapter is called “Conscience.” The philosopher of the 
title appears in the very last sentence: ‘““And knowing how and why 
he says ‘I will’ he [man] comes into his own as a philosopher.” 


NEW STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF DESCARTES. Des- 
cartes as Pioneer. By NorMAN Kemp Situ. London, Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd.; New York, St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii, 
370. $5.00.—A new book intended to take account of the important 
work done on Descartes since the publication of the author’s Studies 
in the Cartesian Philosophy in 1902. 


DESCARTES PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS. Selected and trans- 
lated by NormMAN Kemp Smitn. New York, St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 
1952. Pp. viii, 316. $5.00.—The better understanding of Descartes 
since the publication of the translations by Veitch and by Haldane 
and Ross calls for greater precision in the rendering of his technical 
and semitechnical terms. A companion volume to the New Studies. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE MIND. The Greek Origins of European 
Thought. By Bruno SNELL. Translated by T. G. RosENMEYER. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 324. $5.50.— 
Essays on various aspects of Greek thought and culture, written by 
an eminent German Hellenist. Most of them were published before 
or during World War II. The style is lucid, the ideas are fresh and 
imaginative, and some of its insights are immensely penetrating and 
suggestive. It is certainly one of the best scholarly exports of postwar 
Germany. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ADVOCATES OF REFORM FROM WYCLIF TO ERASMUS. Edited 
by Matruew Sprinkxa. Volume XIV, The Library of Christian 
Classics. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1953. Pp. 400. $5.00.— 
Contains representative passages from the early advocates of reform 
within the Church and introductory sections to them. 


GRUNDFRAGEN DES MENSCHLICHEN SEINS. Eine Einfiihrung 
in die philosophische Anthropologie. By WILHELM STEINBERG. Basel, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1953. Pp. 116. Swiss Fr. 5.00; 6.80. 


SARTRE. His Philosophy and Psychoanalysis. By ALFRED STERN. New 
York, Liberal Arts Press, 1953. Pp. xxii, 224. $4.50.—A keen and 
sympathetic account of the basic strains in Sartre’s philosophy. 


NATURAL RIGHT AND HISTORY. By Leo Strauss. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. x, 327. $5.00.—The reasons 
which have led to a rejection of natural right in contemporary 
political thought are not valid. 


NEWTONS PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. Selections from his Writ- 
ings. Edited and arranged with notes by H. S. Tuayer. Introduc- 
tion by Joun HERMAN RANDALL, JR. New York, Hafner Publishing 
Ccmpany, 1953. Pp. xvi, 207. $1.15; $2.25.—Contains, in addition 
to extracts from the better-known works of Newton, a number of 


significant letters and manuscripts long out of print or hitherto un- 
available to the general reader. 


TULANE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY, II. By various authors. New 
Orleans, Tulane University Bookstore, 1953. Pp. 122. $2.00.—Seven 
papers ranging over most of the different areas of philosophy. 


THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY. An International Inquiry of 
UNESCO. Paris, UNESCO, 1953. Pp. 230. $1.75; 9/6; Fr. 450.— 
Georges Canguilhem, N. A. Nikam, Richard McKeon, C. D. Broad, 
H. H. Price are representative of the different contributors. 


PHILOSOPHICO-SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS. by P. Henry VAN 
Laer. Translated by Henry J. Koren. Duquesne Studies, Philo- 
sophical Series, 4. Pittsburgh, Duquesne University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xii, 108. $2.50; $3.25.—Seven studies about problems in which phi- 
losophy and science meet. 

EINFUHRUNG IN DIE ERKENNTNISLEHRE. Die Grundlicht- 
ungen und die Grenzen der Erkenntnis der Wahrheit. By ALEx- 
ANDER VON VarRGA. Miinchen/Basel, Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1953. 
Pp. 144. Fr. 7.80; 9.80. 
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YOUNG PEOPLES HEBREW HISTORY. By Louis WAtuis. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. x, 118. $2.50. 


LES SYSTEMES AXIOMATIQUES DE LA THEORIE DES EN- 
SEMBLES. By Hao Wanc and Ropert McNauecuton. Paris, 
Gauthier-Villars, 1953. Pp. 54. Fr. 750.—A clear and concise sum- 
mary of alternative axiom systems for set theory. There is a useful 
bibliography of sixty-six authors. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM, LOGIC, AND RELIGION. Edited by 
Morton Wuite, for the Program Committee, American Philosophi- 
cal Association, Eastern Division. Volume II. Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Pp. vi, 162. $2.75. 


HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE RUSSE. Tome I. By B. Zenkov- 
sky. Traduit du russe par C. Anpronikor. Paris, Librairie Galli- 
mard, 1953. Pp. 522. 


DAWID HUME. Traktot o naturze ludzkiej. Tom II. By CzEsLaw 
ZNAMIEROWSKI. Krakéw, Naktadem Polskie} Akademii UmiejetnoSci, 
1952. Pp. iv, 380. zt 32.—. 


NOTES 


The International Scholars Forum is a new series of scholarly works 
to be written by Americans and printed by Martinus Nijhoff of The 
Hague. The series is intended to relieve scholars of the financial diffi- 
culty frequently encountered in publishing small editions of high- 
quality works. For further information, address The Librarian, the 
Honnold Library, Claremont, California. 


A Correction: The following errors should be corrected in the text 
of J. A. Passmore’s Discussion ‘“‘Descartes, the British Empiricists, and 
Formal Logic,” Vol. LXII, No. 4 (October, 1953): “‘pt. III, par. xii’ 
(p. 548, ll. 23-24) should read “‘sect. xu, pt. mr’; “falls into it” (p. 
549, 1. 14) should read “falls in with it”; “admit” (p. 550, 1. 20) 
should read “admit only”; “or” (p. 551, 1. 27) should read ‘“‘of”’; 
“‘mind—but the” (p. 552, 1. 31) should read “mind . . . The”; “‘a 
field, is’’ (p. 552, 1. 32) should read “‘a field is.” 





Problems of Analysis 


Philosophical Essays 


BY MAX BLACK 
Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University 


Although this book may be regarded as 
a sequel to Language and Philosophy by 
the same author, it is considerably wider 
in scope. 

Topics discussed include the nature of 
the scientific method, problems arising in 
connection with definition, the nature of 
induction, Zeno’s paradoxes and the 
light they throw upon our conceptions of 
space and time. Two more technical es- 
says are included on the logical theories 
of Frege and Carnap. 


Ready in May. $5.00, probable 


and also remember 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS: A COLLEC- 
TION OF ESSAYS. Edited by Max Black. “It 
is good to have collected into one volume these 
analyses.”—Philosophy of Science $5.00 


LANGUAGE AND PHILOSOPHY: STUDIES 
IN METHOD. By Max Black. “It is a pleasure 
to have so forceful a reminder that analytical 
philosophy need not be dull.”—Phil. Rev. $3.50 


CONTENTS 
Preface 


Part 1. Problems Con- 
nected with Language 


The Definition of Scien- 
tific Method. Definition, 
Presupposition, and As- 
sertion. Saying and Dis- 
believing. The Language 
of Sense-Data. The Iden- 
tity of Indiscernibles. 


Part 2. Zeno’s Paradoxes 


Achilles and the Tortoise. 
Is Achilles Still Running? 
The Paradox of the Ar- 
row. The Paradox of the 
Stadium. 


Part 3. Induction 
“Pragmatic” Justification 
of Induction. Inductive 
Support of Inductive 
Rules. How Difficult 
Might Induction Be? 
Frege on Functions. Car- 
nap on Semantics and 
Logic. 


Additional Notes and Ref- 


erences. 


Index 
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GREAT TRADITIONS IN ETHICS 
An Introduction 


Ethel M. Albert, Theodore C. Denise, Sheldon P. Peterfreund 
Syracuse University 


“This is a good book for classroom purposes, since it 
is not merely a collection of readings, but contains summary and 
transitional paragraphs to keep the student ‘on the main 
track.’’’—A. G. Ramsperger, University of Wisconsin 


LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY 
An Introductory Textbook - Second Edition 


Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


“The revised edition of the Titus philosophy textbook 
is excellent. He has an amazing ability to write clearly....I 
regard it as the best introductory text in the field.”’ 
—Eric L. Clitheroe, Purdue University 


ETHICS FOR TODAY - Second Edition 


Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


‘In this second and revised edition of Erhics for Today, 
Professor Titus has improved upon an already excellent intro- 
ductory textbook.’’—From a review by Harry W. Beardsley 

in The Philosophical Forum 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


Frederick Mayer, University of Redlands 


**Mayer’s two-volume history is well-written; his style 
is clear, interesting, straightforward. Further, he has included 
many of the isolated and ignored sections of the history 
of philosophy.... The biographical references add considerable 
interest to the study of philosophy and Mayer has made good 
use of this data.’’—Winfield E. Nagley, Washington State College 


American Book Company 
we College Division, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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REALMS OF VALUE 


A CRITIQUE OF HUMAN CIVILIZATION 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY. In this new book, Professor 
Perry clarifies and develops the fundamental concepts he 
set forth in his standard work, General Theory of Value. 
After defining the basic meaning of value, he applies this 
general theory to all man’s major enterprises—the state, the 
legal system, the economic order, art, science, education, re- 
ligion. His critical evaluation of these pursuits, and his wide 
perspective on the whole complex of our social and cultural 
institutions, will be welcomed by all who know his previous 
writings in philosophy—as well as by students in the vari- 
ous disciplines with which he deals. 521 pages, $7.50 


IDEALISTIC THOUGHT 
OF INDIA 


By P. T. RAJU. A readable and very enlightening discussion 
—ranging from the Upanishads to Gandhi, Tagore and Rad- 
hakrishnan—of the development of Indian thought, the cen- 
tral ideas of Buddhism and Vedanta, the interrelation of 
Indian Idealism and ours. $6.50 


BOTTLE IN THE SEA 


By ALBERT GUERARD. In this controversial book about 
man and God, Guerard exposes with Voltairian irony the 
inadequacies of all systems—whether religious, rationalistic, 
scientific, or aesthetic—to maintain, against materialists of 
all schools, that “faith is the hope that charity is not in 
vain.” $3.50 


es HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 























© Kounald Sooke tn Philosophy and Religion 
The Religion of the Hindus 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan, Colgate University 


RECENTLY published, this book explains modern Hinduism from 
the devout Hindu’s viewpoint. It provides a basis for a clear and 
accurate understanding of the Hindu’s beliefs about his gods, his 
concept of man and the natural world, and his solutions to the ulti- 
mate philosophical mysteries of life. Describes family worship, tem- 
ple ceremonies, festivals, pilgrimages, etc.; provides condensed 
translations of the Hindu sacred writings most meaningful today. 
The authors, well-known Hindu scholars, point out the variety in 
modern Hinduism, while stressing its underlying unity. 434 pp. $5 








A History of Philosophical 


Ideas in America 
W. H. Werkmeister, University of Nebraska 


AN ORIENTATION and introduction to the philosophical ideas 
of America’s greatest thinkers. The book presents an account of the 
rise of American philosophy against the general cultural background 
of the times. Provides detailed, objective discussions of our philo- 
sophical development—from the Puritans to John Dewey and the 
present period of transition. “The best book of its kind on the market 
today...very well written... accurate... truly objective.”—Joun 
H. Meuzer, University of Kentucky. 599 pp. $5 


An Introduction to Aesthetics 


Hunter Mead, California Institute of Technology 


A SYSTEMATIC account of the accepted theoretical principles of 
aesthetics and their relation to leading doctrines of the philosophy of 
art. Useful as a textbook in one- or two-semester courses, this book 
analyzes its subject so as to clarify the field for beginners. Distin- 
guishes among the major types and sources of aesthetic values and 
relates these values to the philosophy of art by citing ancient, mod- 
ern, and contemporary writers. “J think this is the most useful text- 
book in Aesthetics that I have seen.’”—ANTHONY M. Marpiros, 
University of Alberta. 307 pp. $4 


e e e 
Philosophy of Religion 
John A. Nicholson, University of Illinois 
PRESENTS the interpretation of religion given by each of four 


modern philosophers whose writings have been particularly influ- 
ential in forming concepts of religion prevalent today. Selections 


round out and amplify the author’s "exposition. Aids the develop- 

ment of a more reasoned view of religion’s place in man’s life. 
“Should leave the student with a sense of being oriented in this 
field.,—Tue CuristTiAn Century. 419 pp. $3.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 East 26th St., New York 10 








A New Critique of Theoretical Thought 


IN FOUR VOLUMES 


By HERMANN DOOYEWEERD 


Volume 1 translated by David H. Freeman, Chairman of Philosophy Department, 
Wilson College and William Young, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Butler 
University. 
A special grant from the Dutch government through the Netherland Organiza- 
tion for Pure Research (Z.W.O.) has made it possible for the H. J. Paris Pub- 
lishing Company of Amsterdam, in collaboration with our non-profit organiza- 
tion, to publish the main work of Professor Dooyeweerd, founder of the new 
school of philosophy, “The Philosophy of the Idea of Law”. 
Excerpts from European reviews of Dooyeweerd’s De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee 
(from which A NEW CRITIQUE OF THEORETICAL THOUGHT 
has been enlarged and revised ). 
“The scientific and philosophical world is greatly indebted to Prof. Dooyeweerd for his 
us illuminating philosophical and scientific insights. While unattractive to dilettantes, 
those seriously interested in philosophy will be drawn to this work by its seriousness and 
originality.””—Netherland’s Journal for ry mg d and Psychology. 
‘In spite of our differences we cannot help but pay our respects and can only admire 


the energy and erudition displayed by Dooyeweerd in his work.”—H. Robbers, University 
of Nijmegen. 


Sold in sets only, $30.00. Price will be increased to $36.00 following publication 
of Volume II. Full trade discount to libraries and teachers. May be ordered on 
approval. Descriptive brochure sent upon request. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 


525 Locust Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








Exemplifies the contribution of Philosophy to Education 


IDEALS OF LIFE 


An Introduction to Ethics and the Humanities, 
with Readings 


By Mitiarp S. Everett, Professor of Philosophy and Humanities, 
Oklahoma A & M College. This book is built about the life-interests 
of students and the ideals of a democratic culture. Primarily an 
Ethics, it can be used in any introductory course in which the 
emphasis is upon helping the student to develop a philosophy of 
life. At the same time, it provides preparation a vente work 
in ethical and social philosophy. Highly readable selections from 
classical and contemporary writers, integrated with the main body 
of the text, broaden the reader's perspective. 1954. 736 pages. $5.00 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF STATISTICS by L. J. Savage, of the 
University of Chicago. A Wiley Publication in Statistics, Walter 
A. Shewhart, Editor. 1954. Approx. 280 pages. Prob. $6.00. 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
440-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 











Philosophic Inquiry 
An Introduction to wit nape y Sok Bomsighay W. BECK, 


Nehisas ron out eevee i esate ada toe 
life, conduct, science, and 


c. Be tab iienesy 
d. the legitimacy of speculative philosophy and the nature 
sd Ges eanjer cotegpdgel splenic tes acenee eae 
—theism, idealism, materialism, naturalism 
470 pages. .5%” x 8%”. 1952 


Introduction to Philosophical 
Analysis 


by JOHN HOSPERS, University of Minnesota 


Here is a systematic consideration of the major problems of 
ecg no na Paar a ie reasoned and age 
erage dg of f Science; Metaphysics; Know Knowledge of 
the Physical World; Ethics; Esthetics. 

Problems are considered only after adequate background has 
been caref built up. Vague generalizations are thus 
avoided. Student is invited and encour to reason out 
problems for himself by being given background and 
step-by-step arguments, He is thus gic given a feeling for philo- 
sophical reasoning rather than a summary ) afr phical 
positions. 576 pages. .5%” x July 1953 
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